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Tue surrender of Santiago goes far to rehabilitate the 
incredible old proverb that ‘‘ everything comes to him who 
waits.” Ever since the bloody battle of El Caney, which 
placed Santiago under Shafter’s guns, Yellow Jack and 
malaria, experts and war correspondents, storm and flood 
have conspired to urge the American commanders to 
carry the Spanish positions by assault. But, as the result 
proves—and the only test of strategy is the result—the 
American commanders had accurately gauged the situa- 
tion, and having completed the investment of Santiago 
to the north-west, wisely resolved to leave the rest 
totime. A fortnight sufficed to bring General Toral to a 
nineteenth-century frame of mind, and on Thursday at 
3 P.M. he surrendered ; surrendered not only himself, his 
troops, all military stores, and Santiago, but the eastern 
horn of Cuba itself. Washington will be hard to please if 
it does not acclaim this fine achievement. The one con- 
dition for which General Toral stood out—namely, that 
his men should retain their side-arms and be deported to 
Spain—was readily granted ; for it pleases both sides, in 
that it ‘‘ saves Spanish honour,” though how exactly none 
but a Spaniard can discover, and reduces their fighting 
strength in Cuba by something like 20,000 seasoned troops. 
General Blanco’s turn comes next. 


On all sides the question is still asked: Shall the 
United States abide by the Monroe doctrine and remain 
within her ancient limits? But the question has ceased to 
be an open question. The United States has thrown the 
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their turn and grown obsolete, and has planted the Stars 
and Stripes oversea, where she must keep it flying or 
submit to have her name erased, as she is erasing the 
name of Spain, from the roll of Great Powers. True her 
best men—the men whose names stand foremost for 
culture and character—are protesting, and would keep 
the United States within the bounds prescribed by 
Washington and Adams and Monroe; but have they not 
gone far to forfeit the right of criticism by their abstention 
from public affairs? They have chosen to practise ‘‘a 
fugitive and cloistered virtue” rather than serve their 
country—where alone their country may be served—in the 
dusty arena of affairs. 


THE decision as to the future of the States lies then, 
and rightfully lies, with the men who, with all their cru- 
dities, have ‘‘ taken their coats off” to serve her, and they 
have decided that the States shall be a Colonial Power. 
Over the Ladrones, over the Carolines, and now over 
Hawaii, the American flag already flies ; and if presently 
it does not fly over the Philippines and Cuba, it will be 
because our kinsmen of their own free choice have so 
willed, none daring to dictate to them. That this country, 
at any rate, will be no party to such dictation, should it be 
again attempted, the world-wide fraternisation of the two 
halves of the Anglo-Saxon race on Independence Day is a 
significant pledge. 


SucuH experiences as those in the land of Sus, of which 
we publish the concluding account this week, make one 
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feel distinctly uncomfortable. And is there not, too, the 
still unexplained case of Mr. Lillie, in Siam? British 
citizenship should ensure protection the whole world over, 
as it certainly does not now do in such countries as Siam, 
Sus, and—shall we add ?—Thibet. Of course the answer of 
the Foreign Office is that the would-be Sus traders were 
warned again and again, and we are directed to treaties 
entered into with the Sultan of Morocco to prosecute in 
such cases. No doubt, no doubt! And yet who can help 
feeling impatient at these painful i:cidents so harmful to 
British prestige ? If we were a third-rate Power we could 
not submit more readily to indignity than we too often do. 
Germany stands no such treatment. 


Cuina is going steadily from bad to worse. She has 
lost Manchuria; she has lost Shantung; Wei-hai-wei 
and Kowloon are ours; and now it would seem that 
France, taking occasion by the Black Flag rebellion, is 
about to carry her arms and plant her flag on the West 
River. It-may be the proposal of the French Press, that 
the French Government, under a permit from Pekin, 
should undertake the pacification of the disturbed districts, 
is but an inspired ‘‘feeler,” but such a step would be so 
entirely in line with the avowed policy of France that 
it must be treated as within the bounds of proba- 
bility. The town of Wu-Chau now besieged by the 
Black Flags, is in the province of Kwang-si, and Kwang-si 
is within the area which France has declared to be her 
sphere of influence. [t would be too much to expect of 
the Imperial Chinese troops that they should put down the 
rebellion, and it would be too much to expect of France 
that she should tolerate civil war within her prospective 
frontiers. Yet the intervention of France would carry 
consequences far more important than the pacification of 
Kwang-si. It would almost certainly precipitate that 
scramble for China which certain Powers desire and dread. 
And in such an event how would England stand in the 
valley of the Yang-tsi Kiang? And herein lies the urgency 
of the questions which Mr. Curzon hesitates to answer: 
What are the boundaries of our sphere of interest there ? 
By what title do we call it ours? And how do we propose 
to keep it ours ? 


Ir the Chinese are willing to be reformed, British 
officers will once more endeavour to lick into shape their 
corrupt and inefficient Army and Navy. But there must be 
no repetition of the farce of twelve years ago when Captain 
W. H. Lang was appointed Admiral and Naval Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and then left powerless to carry out his 
purpose. Commander F. G. Dundas, a retired naval 
officer, formerly principal naval officer to the British East 

‘Africa Company, and Superintendent of Marine on the 
Niger Coast Protectorate, is now serving with the Chinese 
Navy, and to avoid the repetition of difficulties with 
individual Chinese admirals, he acts immediately under 
the orders of the Viceroy of Chi-li. Apparently this 
arrangement, now eighteen months old, has proved a 
success. Now the Emperor desires another British Com- 
mander-in-Chief for his Navy ; Lord Salisbury is insisting 
on conditions which will render the position of this official 
tenable and his power of reform effective. There are 
many difficulties inside the Chinese Empire and without, 
but Lord Salisbury is hopeful. This, however, is certain, 
Far better leave the Chinese Navy to look after itself than 
again place a British naval officer in a position useless, 
irritating, and misleading. He must have a free hand 
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if he is to reconstruct the Navy effectually. There is good 
material, and it only needs despotic training. 


Our Navy is not only managed now on businesslike 
lines, but it is economically managed. According to Lord 
Charles Beresford’s Parliamentary return, the Navy is 
administered, if anything, too cheaply. The First Sea 
Lord—the naval Commander-in-Chief—draws only / 2,266 
with a house, and there is not another official or naval 
officer at Whitehall in receipt of more than £2,000, except 
the Director of Naval Construction. What positions are 
there more responsible than those of Sir William White 
and his staff? They number twenty-five officials, and are 
paid £13,279. They design all the warships on which 
the Empire depends for safety. During the past eleven 
years these ships have swallowed up over £60,000,000, 
and our new construction now averages seven and a 
quarter millions steadily a year, all of which is expended 
according to the designs of this constructive staff, assisted 
by a number of draughtsmen. And where are the mis- 
takes and failures? Again, all these ships have had to be 
engined. At the head of the engineering department at 
Whitehall is Sir Albert J. Durston, who draws £1,800 a 
year. Despite the unprecedented growth in recent years, 
the salaries at Whitehall for the whole naval and civil 
staffs amount to only £261,613, including the humble 
messengers, hall-porters, policemen, and charwomen., In 
the face of these figures we cannot agree with those who 
point to the Lords of the Admiralty as wasters of the 
taxpayers’ money. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL Davies, M.P. and Lord Mayor of 
London, gave a banquet on Wednesday night in honour 
of the Army. Lord Lansdowne, Secretary of State for 
War, was the chief speaker. In leisurely fashion he 
reviewed the present state of our military organisa- 
tion, finding much cause for thankfulness by the way. 
While candidly admitting that there was rcom for 
improvement, especially in regard to the undoing of 
those muchly vituperated innovations declared by all 
branches of the Service as destructive of esprit 
de corps, Lord Lansdowne pointed with pride to 
the much that has been done to improve the comfort 
and prospects of Mr. Thomas Atkins, to the satisfactory 
recruiting returns, and the greater elasticity which under 
his and Mr. Brodrick’s administration has been introduced 
into the working arrangements of the Department. A 
cheerful frame of mind is, we suppose, inseparable from 
an after-dinner oration ; but those of us who look at the 
facts in the cold light of morning will wait until post- 
prandial dreams end in solid reality. 


Poor Bills! There is the Poisons Bill and the Dogs 
Regulation, the Land Tax, the Scotch Private Bill Pro- 
cedure, the Teachers’ Superannuation, the Colonial Loans, 
the Factories and Workshops, the Seed Potatoes for 
Ireland—a whole host of Bills all shut out by the naturat 
Closure which comes with the waning of a Session. The 
fit have, of course, evaded the Limbo which overtakes 
the less immediate measures. The Irish Local Govern- 
ment Bill will escape, and there are good hopes of the 
Prisons Bill and the Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill 
figuring in no distant Statute Book ; and so much money 
has been spent in connection with the Vaccination Bill 
that the Government will certainly try their hardest to 
carryit. Mr. Balfour's hopes notwithstanding, the London 
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University Bill is, we fear, another straggler cut off. But, 
then, as we pointed out before, if some munificent donor 
will come forward it can easily be brought forward again. 


Tue Select Committee on Petroleum have, after a 
somewhat prolonged discussion, drafted their parlia- 
mentary report and come to conclusions. They mainly 
recommend that the flash-point of the petroleum oil of 
commerce should be raised from 73 to 100 degrees, as a 
protective measure against the too frequent ignitions of 
petroleum lamps in industrial dwellings. This proposal 
is coupled with a suggestion that the sale of those fragile 
and badly made lamps which usually figure in such 
accidents should be prohibited. With the first part of 
their report we are heartily in accord. The safer quality 
of lamp oil may cost a trifle more than the explosive stuff 
that has hitherto been dumped upon the London market ; 
but the extra cost will, if intelligently viewed, represent no 
more than an infinitesimal sum spent in safeguarding the 
consumer’s life. If this part of the report becomes law, 
the lamp question will have lost half its terrors. Con- 
gratulations again tothe S/ar! It has fought a good fight. 


Sir Epwarp Fry, the conciliator appointed by the 
Board of Trade, has hardly been met in a conciliatory 
spirit by the Welsh coalowners. After interviewing the 
representatives of the men, he proceeded to invite 
their employers to a similar conference, The in- 
vitation, however, was declined, and the two parties 
are now to fight matters out in the old dilatory fashion. 
ACardiff paper optimistically suggests, as a way out of 
the present deadlock, that the men should appoint Sir 
Edward Fry to negotiate for them with the masters in his 
private capacity, they giving him plenary powers. On 
the other hand, we hear that money for the strikers is 
coming in plentifully, as much as £6,000 having been 
received this week. And so the struggle persists with a 
continual exchange of views between men and masters, 
“leading nowhither,” as Carlyle used hopelessly to 
exclaim. 


Mr. BA.rour is always intelligent. He has never been 
known to bore even the most recalcitrant member of an 
opposing party. On Wednesday last he distributed the 
prizes at Guy’s Hospital, and in the speech succeeding 
made at least one excellent point. Money, said Mr. 
Balfour, is always forthcoming to further the philanthropic 
work of a hospital. But there is another side of hospital 
work to which the public are not so willing to respond, 
the side that concerns itself with research. Probably this 
indifference, as the speaker pointed out, is rather a fault of 
the imagination than of feeling. Research, however, we 
cannot have without endowment, and funds for this purpose 
ought to be readily forthcoming, said Mr. Balfour. The 
public should see to it that this suggestion meets with the 
support it well merits. 


Tue Archbishop of Canterbury was severe in his House 
of Lords criticism, on Tuesday, of Sir John Gorst’s un- 
fortunate assertion that the religious instruction in volun- 
tary schools was inferior to that given in the Board 
schools. The Duke of Devonshire, replying as President 
of the Council, was evidently supremely bored; but he 
loyally upheld his subordinate, complaining only that Sir 
John Should have charged the country gentlemen with 
indifference to the education of labourers’ children. For 
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our own part—and we speak not without some knowledge of 
the facts—we believe Sir John Gorst to have spoken the 
literal truth, in both instances. The Board is able to offer 
better salaries, and so attracts the best teachers ; the best 
teachers, with the best apparatus at their command, give 
the best teaching. 


THERE can be no reasonable doubt that the quashing 
of Mr. Kensit’s conviction at the County of London 
sessions was due to the personal bias of certain magis- 
trates, whose zeal for their party showed itself to be 
stronger than their knowledge of law. The chairman, 
Mr. McConnell, who does know the law, clearly indicated 
his own opinion by refusing Mr. Kensit (or rather his 
backers, the Church Association) any costs. Neverthe- 
less, we are heartily glad that this pushing gentleman is 
for the present baulked of his very obvious desire for mar- 
tyrdom. 


THE Guardian makes the very sensible suggestion that 
the expenses incurred by the Bishops in getting rid of 
‘‘black sheep” among their clergy should be charged 
upon the Ecclesiastical Commission. It is well known 
that cases not infrequently occur, when Bishops are un- 
able to proceed against criminous clerks simply because 
they have not the means. A Bishop’s income, though 
nominally large, is heavily burdened with official expenses ; 
and to take legal proceedings against an idle, drunken, or 
immoral clergyman costs, it is said, something like £2,000. 
Lord Salisbury’s estimate of £1,600 is rather under the 
mark. Recent legislation may have somewhat modified 
this ; but we believe that the cost is still absurdly heavy. 
This state of things is a great injustice, both to the 
Bishops and the Church generally, and should be remedied 
forthwith. 


DESPITE OFFICIALDOM 


IMPERIAL England has few more devoted sons than he 
who said the other day in the hearing of the writer, ‘‘ Had 
I my life to live over again I would consecrate it to the 
overthrow of those monuments of obstruction to national 
progress—the departments at Whitehall.” An exag- 
geration, of course, and an injustice to a body of men 
who, with all their hidebound officialdom, do represent 
the innate conservatism of our national life. And yet, 
when the inner history comes to be written of the Imperial 
Penny Postage movement—if it ever is written—and 
written, too, in the light of the changes which it is bound 
to hasten in the social life of the Empire, the public will 
learn with amazement of the dogged persistence and 
almost personal animus with which Permanent Officialdom 
at the Post Office and at the Treasury set itself to thwart 
and defeat this new move in the direction of Imperial 
unity. 

These manceuvres have, we rejoice to think, been 
defeated, and for this our especial thanks are due primarily 
to Canada for her daring initiative on lines so long ago 
laid down by Mr. Henniker Heaton, but especially to Mr. 
Chamberlain for the push and business resource with which 
he has met every difficulty that ingenious officialism could 
devise, and has finally carried the reform in the teeth of 
almost unparalleled departmental obstruction. Herein 
lies the happiest of auguries. Officialdom is powerful in 
England—only those who have spent weary years in trying 
to move it in some national cause know how powerful—but 
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it is not all powerful. Never before, we imagine, have 
paid servants of the Crown gone to greater lengths than 
they went a few days ago in their attitude towards 
Ministers of the Crown. The Colonial Secretary, said 
Permanent Officialdom, had no right to tell the Colonial 
Premiers, as he cid on June 24, 1897, that “‘ we” in this 
country ‘“‘should be quite ready to make any sacrifice of 
revenue that may be required in order to secure a universal 
penny post throughout the Empire.” How dare he, a 
mere ephemeral Minister, thus lay hands upon the very 
ark of Permanent Officialdom ? Had Permanent Officialdom 
not again and again declared that the thing was impossible 
and should not be? Yet to-day the thing is. Canada’s 
initiative, South Africa’s whole-hearted support, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s businesslike pushfulness, and the Duke 
of Norfolk’s freedom from official prepossessions have 
carried the day, and Permanent Officialdom has had to 
accept defeat. The exact date is not yet announced, but 
we believe we are correct in saying that as soon as the 
‘few technical. preliminaries are arranged—a matter of 
weeks only—the Queen’s penny will carry a half-ounce 
letter between the United Kingdom, Canada, Newfound- 
land, the Cape Colony, Natal, and such of the Crown 
Colonies as please; while from January 1 next there will 
be at least an outward penny rate to the Antipodes, 
leaving each Australasian Colony to follow suit just so 
soon as its financial arrangements permit. 

A great victory surely, and a victory with a most 
pleasing human side to it. Think what renewed bonds of 
kinship this penny post will knit between the millions of 
Britons who have swarmed over seas, and the greater mil- 
-lions of Britons whom they have left behind in the Mother- 
‘land. Their attachment finds expression in the £ 1,500,000 
worth of small money orders which pass each year from 
colonists to less fortunate relatives here at home. Herein, 
as Mr. Henniker Heaton puts it, is ‘‘ the life-blood of a 
scattered Empire.” In the Imperial Penny Post lies, too, 
a ‘*seed-corn of commerce” as fruitful as has been 
‘the great Rowland Hill reform of half a century 
ago. And all to be had for a mere song—just the 
£75,000 which the nation so readily paid for the Ansidei 
Madonna. Mr. Stead would have us go a step further, 
and include the United States within the new penny postal 
area. That would indeed be to bear living witness to the 
fact that ‘‘in the beneficent works of peace the Empire 
and the Republic stand shoulder to shoulder before the 
world.” All speed to the suggestion. Anglo-American 
accord has no more active friend than Mr. Chamberlain : 
here is his second great chance. Long after other 
measures and controversies of to-day are dead and buried 
in strata only to be uncovered by the curious at the British 
Museum, this realisation of an Imperial Penny Postage 
-will stand out as the achievement of the present Ministry, 
and, above all, of the present Colonial Secretary. Will 
they and he not now complete the good work? Their 
initiative would, we do not doubt, find an enthusiastic 
echo in the United States, and, if done, ’twere well done 
quickly. 

There remains one other point. To knit the Empire 
‘together by the penny post is a great achievement ; but 
these are essentially the days of the telegraph, and we 
-cannot rest content so long as the cable communications 
of the Empire are prohibitive in their costliness, inefficient 
in their working, and perilous in their openness to foreign 
interference. Imperial cables must follow the Imperial 
‘Penny Postage. 
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THE NATIVE FACTOR IN CAPE 
POLITICS 


LAMENTABLE as the fact may be, Cape politics, at present, 
cannot be properly studied apart from racial lines, and it 
is essential to give some attention to what one may call 
the third factor in the problem—the vote of the Natives, 
who outnumber enormously the Dutch and English put 
together. The ‘‘ Native” vote means strictly that of the 
Kafir, with the addition only of that small section of 
Hottentots resident in the Stockenstrom Division, who 
alone of their race retain anything like a national identity. 
The large ‘‘coloured” population of mixed blood in the 
Western Province, possessing neither race instircts nor 
race grievances, is differentiated so slightly from the 
whites as to be entirely out of the scope of the present 
article, even if I possessed the local knowledge to essay 
the task of dealing with them politically. 

But the Kafir of the East is a distinct factor, with his 
own language, racial interests, and grievances, and shows 
no tendency to mix his blood with that of the whites, 
Moreover, he is a member of a race which, from time 
immemorial, has divided its energies between war and the 
argument in popular assemblies of questions of law and 
polity, and now that the white man has closed the former 
field to him, takes to the latter under new conditions, like 
the proverbial duck to water. The keenness of his poli- 
tical instinct is conclusively shown by the fact that, 
although the race is only just emerging from barbarism, 
and the large majority of adults can neither read nor 
write, no fewer than three Kafir newspapers exist, two 
with very large circulations. Indeed, I was told recently, 
on excellent authority, that the sale of one of them, 
ZJmvo, exceeds that of any newspaper in the Eastern 
Province. A glance over its columns will show a far 
larger proportion of purely political matter than can be 
found in any of its English or Dutch contemporaries. 
And my honest opinion, derived from pretty considerable 
knowledge, is that, whether as a leader-writer or an 
editor, Mr. Tengo-Jabavu, the editor of Jmvo, a pure- 
blooded Fingo, is surpassed only by one Colonial press- 
man, and that his ability is quite as evident in dealing 
with European questions as with those of South Africa. 
Nor does he stand alone. A score or two natives might 
be named who not only possess profound political know- 
ledge, but show consummate skill in leading and organ- 
ising their compatriots. Their ability is, moreover, 
tempered with moderation and common sense. 

It is as well here to dispose of the fallacy that the 
missionaries hold the Native vote in the hollow of their 
hands. This may have been so in the past, but certainly 
is not the case now. Many of the missionaries follow the 
example of the most distinguished of their body, Dr. 
Stewart, of Lovedale, in keeping studiously aloof from 
politics, and, as to the rest, their influence is as nothing 
compared with that of the Native leaders. 

The material upon which these leaders have to work 
is,. politically speaking, most promising. The Native is 
distinguished from the bulk of the white electors by 
ignoring the ‘‘parish pump” in politics, and giving oF 
withholding his vote on questions of da haute politique. 
He is a firm believer in party discipline, is a persistent 
heckler, insists on an unequivocal answer to every ques- 
tion he puts to a candidate, and holds his member most 
firmly to his pledges. But when he has once promised 
his vote, which he'never does until after grave consultation 
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with his fellows, he may be relied upon to go to the poll, 
and a member of Parliament who has shown by his acts 
that he is on what the Native considers the right line 
holds an almost unassailable position in his regard. The 
Kafir sufficiently educated to have a vote is intensely loyal 
to British rule, and, indeed, would like to see a distinctly 
Imperialistic vég¢me re-established in the Colony; but, 
knowing this to be unattainable, he is bent on making the 
best of the Colonial constitution as it stands. 

In internal politics the Native is distinctly progressive, 
as the term is understood in the Colony. He wants edu- 
cation, railways, an excise, an equitable fiscal system, and 
restriction on the liquor traffic, but he never shows any- 
thing like the rabid Socialism which some people regard 
as normal in newly enfranchised people. Moreover, he 
has common sense enough not to object to restrictive 
class legislation when he thinks it is for his material or 
moral benefit ; witness the unswerving support that, con- 
scious of his own weakness, he has always given to 
measures like the Innes Liquor Bill, designed to restrict 
his supply of Cape brandy. From this outline of his 
opinions, it will be easily understood that he has been 
naturally drawn into alliance with the South African 
League, a body which, besides having on its programme 
most of the measures in which he is most interested, 
commends itself to him as being mainly British and Eastern. 
In almost all the constituencies in which they are a power, 
the Native leaders show an inclination to take their cue 
from the League, and this has averted a great danger: the 
possible formation of a Native Party, gua Native, which, 
besides importing another element of racial hatred, would 
certainly provoke attempts on the other side at reactionary 
franchise legislation. 

The existing Cape franchise, requiring ability to read 
and write, and the occupation of property worth £75, or, 
as an alternative, the receipt of asalary of “s5oper annum, 
is sufficiently low to include almost the whole of the whites, 
and yet sufficiently high to exclude all Natives except those 
who have given distinct proof of having fairly embraced 
civilisation. Under this franchise, the Native vote is a 
power in some eight or nine constituencies in the Eastern 
Districts. I give the figures for the Eastern and North- 
Eastern Circles for the election of members of the Legis- 
lative Council :— 


English Dutch Native 
Eastern 9,043 3,660 3,621 
Noith-Eastern 3,020 6,211 1,248 


The two Circles mentioned are those in which the Native 
vote is principally operative, but it is powerful in Victoria 
East and of some influence in at least three other divisions. 
Into the Western Districts it, of course, does not enter at 
all. However, as it always works in strict alliance with 
one party, it is abundantly evident that, although not at 
present strong enough to fight for its own hand, it is a 
powerful factor in the situation. Indeed, I am of opinion 
that if the Native vote were wiped out, it would mean the 
loss of eight to ten seats in the Assembly to the Pro- 
gressive party, no small difference in a House of seventy- 
nine members. Moreover, it is an increasing factor. 

I may mention that the Natives qualify mostly by occu- 
pation and not by wages, and are consequently most 
Powerful in the rural districts. And there are now abso- 
lutely more coloured children than whites in the Govern- 
ment schools, a fact which augurs well for at least one 
item of the franchise qualification. 

The question may fairly be asked, Is there not a danger 
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that the Natives will, being the more numerous element, 
eventually become the predominating power in the State, 
and turn it into a second Hayti? I do not share any dread 
on this score. The educated Kafir is intensely loyal, and 
inherits a strong conservative bias derived from centuries 
of semi-feudalism. Moreover, his great ambition is to 
become a landowner on a small scale, and, all over the 
world, no class is more averse from revolutionary changes 
than the peasant proprietor. Indeed, the mere possession 
of the present qualification makes the Kafir voter relatively 
a man of substance, and consequently a champion of the 
rights of property. Then, again, the native population is 
being gradually and individually enfranchised, and not ex 
masse, and, long before the process is completed, we may 
hope for the passing away of the evil spirit of race anta- 
gonism in favour of a political differentiation on questions 
of principle, which will divide the Kafirs in common with 
the other races. And then we may confidently hope that 
the danger of reactionary legislation against the Natives, 
from the Bond side, wiil have gone also, and with it the 
sense of national danger, which is the most powerful factor 
in keeping a race together in the political arena. 

W. Darvey-HartLey. 


IN THE LAND OF SUS—III* 
FOILING BRITISH ENTERPRISE 


THe Tourmaline arrived at Erksus on January 4, the 
tribes assembled to meet the expedition ; camp equipment, 
stores and goods were landed, and friendly intercourse 
established between the tribes and the expedition, some 
members of which took up their abode on shore. 

Shortly after, however; the weather broke, and the 
heavy surf on this bleak iron-bound coast interrupted 
communications between the party on shore and the 
yacht ; heavy storms ensued, and the yacht had to run to 
sea, losing her steam launch, which was dashed on the 
rocks and broken up. 

As soon as the weather abated the Sultan’s ship, the 
flassanie, carrying a number of soldiers, appeared on. 
the coast, and signalled to the Zourmaline that she 
‘‘wished to communicate.” The Zourmaline stood by, 
as the Hassanie approached and lowered a boat on the 
port side: the boat was a large one and contained an 
armed crew, so the TZourmaline—which was armed 
with a 3-pounder quick-firing gun—prepared for even- 
tualities. As the boat approached, another large surf- 
boat carrying 100 armed men, which had been quietly 
lowered on the starboard side of the Hassanie, suddenly 
dashed out from the cover of her bows, and the two boats 
made a concerted attack on the Zourmaline, hoping to 
board her. The yacht was too quick, however; she 
slipped away from the two boats, then steamed back 
under the stern of the //assanic, and hailed her, asking 
the meaning of this piece of treachery. No answer was 
vouchsafed, so Major Spilsbury fired a round of the quick- 
firing gun across the bows of the /assanée to let her know 
what her conduct exposed her to. This premeditated 
attack was a long way without the three-mile limit, and 
the Zourmaline would have been perfectly justified in 
resenting the outrage and sinking her opponent. 

The advent of the //assanie was followed up by a raid 
of 5,000 of the Sultan’s troops under Kaid Said of Gilooli, 
who came down the coast from the neighbourhood of 


* The former articles appeared in Tu OUTLOOK of June 18 and July 9. 
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Agadir. The tribes, who were all unprepared, beat a hasty 
retreat into the interior, but not without suffering heavy 
losses at the hands of the troops, and some seventeen of 
their principal men were carried off, together with the five 
men who constituted the shore-party of the Zourmadline, 
and all the camp equipment, surveying instruments, arms, 
and stores of the expedition. 

Major Spilsbury returned to the Canaries for coals and 
water, and then proceeded to Mogador to report the 
occurrence to the British Consul, and request his assist- 
ance in recovering his men and stores. 

The Zourmaline returned subsequently on two occa- 
sions to the coast, but found the Sebooya tribe, who had 
suffered the brunt of the recent raid, too broken up to 
carry on any business for the present, and the Major 
decided to return home with the cargo unsold. 

Of the rifles he had given fifteen to the tribes, on one 
of their own boats beyond the two-mile limit : the only 
other rifles landed by him were fifty for the arming of his 
escort, on his proposed visit inland to Tlirgh, the seat of 
Sidi Hussein ben Hashem. 

On returning to the Canaries for stores he was informed 
that the British authorities contemplated taking action 
against him. He therefore took the yacht to Gibraltar to 
place himself within British jurisdiction, and reported him- 
self to the military authorities of the garrison, to the 
Attorney-General, and to H.M. Minister atTangier. As no 
result ensued after a week’s waiting, he sailed for Antwerp 
and discharged his cargo there. 

Meanwhile the unfortunate captives of Gilooli were 
being dragged all about the country, in chains, and sub- 
jected to every indignity ‘and brutality which fanaticism 
and ignorance, barely tempered by fear of the consequences, 
could devise. Two fellow-prisoners from the Sebooya 
tribes, Sheik M’Barek, an old man of eighty, and Muley 
Abdallah, were beaten to death with sticks! In defiance 
alike of treaty rights and the reclamation of the British 
Government, which at last bestirred itself under the 
pressure of public opinion, these men were kept for nearly 
five months before being handed over, and then only con- 
ditionally on their being prosecuted by the Consular Court 
for smuggling arms into Sus. One of the party, Mr. 
Beyerle, was a German officer, and this was a fortunate 
fact for them all; for the supineness of the British officials 
was overridden by the determined action of the Germans, 
who insisted on the unconditional release of their man. 
The whole party were finally shipped on board their old 
enemy, the Hassanie, taken to Tangier, and there handed 
over to their respective Consuls: the German was im- 
mediately released, the Englishmen locked up in the 
Consular prison and remanded for trial. 

Once more in the history of our relations with Morocco 
British influence has received a serious blow : the natives 
compare the conduct of our officials with those of Ger- 
many and draw their own conclusions, not in our favour. 
And why this pandering to Moorish exigencies? Simply 
because the Foreign Office, having started with a wrong 
view of their duties in regard to Sus, are now obliged to 
justify their conduct, or to attempt to do so, even at the 
cost of a gross injustice perpetrated on the unfortunate 
men who have fallen into their hands, and a lowering of 
the prestige of England throughout Morocco, which will 
take many years to efface. 

And what will be the result of their action? The recent 
events have directed public attention to the Sus: several 
foreign nations are already investigating its many attrac- 
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tions. One of these days we shall see another flag hoisted, 
another market opened, but not to our trade, and once 
more a piece of British enterprise will have been foiled, not 
by the difficulties it expected to contend with, but, as it 
seems to the writer, by the retrograde policy of our 
Foreign Office officials. 


THE IMPERIAL COAL SUPPLY 


A NEWFOUNDLAND LETTER 


St. Fobn’s, Wewfoundland, 

ENGLAND has dotted the habitable globe with her military 
posts. One is now able to complete the circuit of the 
world with her coaling stations and her command of 
almost unlimited supply of fuel. Going west her first 
coaling station and coal supply was at Cape Breton. It 
will now begin much nearer home, within three days’ fast 
steaming from Ireland. 

The recent developments of coal-mining in Newfound- 
land carried out by ‘‘ Czar” Reid show an almost un- 
limited supply of very superior coal at Grand Lake, about 
five miles from the line of railway between St. John and 
Port aux Basques. Within the past few weeks a number 
of men have been at work in covering the seam. This 
seam began only as a three-feet lode ; it has now widened 
out to eight feet, and the miners have gone down 50 feet 
perpendicular and about 150 feet of a drive. The coal is 
very bright, clean, and hard, and burns with a bright ash, 
and recent experience shows it to be a very superior steam 
coal; it is probably about 25 per cent. better steam and 
household coal than the old Sydney mine, the very best 
Cape Breton coal. Mr. Reid’s manager has traced the 
seam upon which they are now working for two miles, 
and the coal is found to extend in an unbroken line for 
nine miles to a little stream that crosses the line called 
Goose Brook. 

The whole coal area of Newfoundland is now known 
to extend over about a hundred square miles. How large 
a supply this means it is, of course, impossible even to 
guess at as yet. Almost everywhere the lodes are covered 
with a glacial drift varying from 12 to 16 feet in thickness, 
and it was thought by many that our coalfield was merely 
the tail end of the Cape Breton mines, and that it dipped 
into the sea and was lost ; but recent investigation shows 
that, though there may have been a connection with Cape 
Breton before the islands were formed, our coal formation 
extends a long distance inland and is a distinct coal 
formation, quite different in quality from that of Breton. 

There are two other large coalfields in Newfoundland— 
one at Codroy, where the coal is equal to the best Cardiff, 
and another at St. George’s Bay, where coal has been 
found over a length of eleven miles. So far the Grand 
Lake region is the most extensive coalfield, and covers an 
area of fifty square miles. Mr. Reid is now having 4 
survey made for the branch railway to the mines, and the 
short line to the coalfield, about five miles, will be com- 
pleted early next month. 

Everyone is aware of Newfoundland’s immense 
deposits of iron and copper; but until now there was 
always a certain amount of doubt and uncertainty regard- 
ing the coal. This state of affairs is at an end. Next 
autumn we shall be burning our own native coal. The 
Reids will spend at once about £30,000 sterling 19 
machinery, railways, plant, &c., and this large expendi- 
ture is the best possible evidence of the value of the new 
coalfields. 
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The immense importance of this find to the Empire one 
need only look at a chart of the North Atlantic to realise. 
Strategically Newfoundland is the key of the Gulf, the 
sentinel of the St. Lawrence. Cape Race for ocean tramps 
is the Clapham Junction of the North Atlantic. I remem- 
ber shooting there on several occasions, and I often tried 
the experiment of counting the passing steamers. There 
is hardly an hour of the day in fine summer weather when 
vessels are not visible from the Cape. Fast cruisers, with 
St. John or Trepassey as their naval base, would command 
the whole traffic of the Atlantic. Either port has a very 
narrow entrance, and could be made as impregnable as 
Gibraltar from the sea. And instead of our paying away 
each year half a million dollars for Canadian coal, we 
shall be exporting fuel, the quality of our new product 
being vastly superior to anything so far produced in the 
Dominion. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘THE PENULTIMATE SCOT” 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


To keep the ball rolling I see you have summoned to your aid 
some “bletherin’ body,” who, in “The Penultimate Scot,” has 
given us such a rhyme as we hope never to see again. His 
“Scotch” is of the “ Cowgate” and the “ Kailyard” glossary, and 
his manner of the “Seven Dials”—in other words, it is the 
production of an ignorant Englisher—with a Degree—perhaps. 
There is no reason in the world why THE OUTLOOK should 
pay so much attention to the “goings on” of Mr. Theodore 
Napier and his followers—unless it be that it pays you to do so. 
Is the ore not all extracted? The Scot—and his shortcomings— 
is filling so much of your space that Iam much afraid there will 
bea reaction soon, and your Scots readers will refuse utterly to 
believe you are in dead earnest. What more shall we do? Shall 
we take on THE OUTLOOK, and let you know what we really 
think of you? Shall we be silent when your word is heard? 
Shall we not have Barries and Buchans if we will? Shall we 
not celebrate, to please you? Not wear kilts—not eat porridge— 
not do anything but bless THE OUTLOOK and pray for its editor ? 
In Heaven’s name, Sir, stop! 
Crown Street, Glasgow. H., PATERSON BAYNE, 


A WORD OF THANKS 
To the Editor of THe OUTLOOK 


The thanks of all intelligent Scotsmen are due to THE 
OUTLOOK for its manful exposure of the ridiculous phantom 
which goes by the name of “Scottish Home Rule.” Any Scot 
who has studied his country’s history is well aware of the in- 
estimable benefits—opportunities—advantages of every kind, which 
have followed_the wise measure of the Union. Your satirist is, of 
course, a Scot, and one who knows how to wield a merciless pen 
against the foolish delusion of a few crack-brained fanatics. 

WALKER SUTHERLAND, W.S. 

Chambers, 7 Richmond Terrace, Edinburgh, July 13. 


ANOTHER PROTEST 
10 the Editor of Tuk OuTLooK 


In his own inimitable way, Stevenson establishes for all time 
the irrefutable fact that—“ The happiest lot on earth is to be born 
aScotsman. You must pay for it”—he adds—“ in many ways, as 
for all other advantages on earth. You have to learn the Para- 
phrases and the Shorter Catechism. . . .” 

Had Robert Louis been alive to-day, he might have added to 
‘his enumeration of disadvantages and drawbacks to this other- 
‘wise happy lot—a weekly be-lauding, belabouring, and _be- 
ithyming in the columns of THE OUTLOOK. 

Now, I know that it is a popular belief that the vanity of the 
Scot knows no bounds. But may I venture the mildest of mild 
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protests? Surely, even a Scotsman may at times desire to read of 
matters other than those pertaining to his Kilt, his Kirk, and his 
Covenant! Even a Scotsman may, upon occasion, allow his 
attention to wander from the grim contemplation of the dry bones 
at Bannockburn and Bothwell Brig! 

Further, although all the great writers of the day are Scots- 
men, may I hint that all the great and little readers of the day 
cannot claim (however much they may desire to do so) a like 
happy origin, and they may desire some more simple fare ? 

Finally (excuse the theological flavour; so subtile is this 
Scottish atmosphere), it might be well to remember that, although 
the Scot zs the salt of the earth, the wise chef deals but sparingly 
with that necessary condiment, leaving his guests to “season to 
taste.” 

In conclusion, there is ever the dread possibility that, through 
this all too frequent exposure to the air in your columns week by 
week, the sa]t may lose its savour—but no, I dare not even hint at 
the awful consequences of such a calamity! J. K. Hume. 
Radcliffe, Chichele Road, N.W. 


FROM A FREE CHURCH MANSE 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I observe with much regret the very unbecoming way in which 
some poetaster you have picked up in the Strand is allowed in your 
columns to sneer at and insult our dearest national aspirations. 
The merest tyro can smell the well-beloved Cockney accent uncer 
it all—and what nonsense! “Thou’d ser heroic blethers” ! 
Verily, thy speech bewrayeth thee. I, for one, will henceforth 
retain in my own pocket the weekly dole mislaid up to now on 
THE OUTLOOK. A ROSSHIRE B.D. 

July 12. 

[Our correspondent is right. “Speir” is a printer's error. The 
word as written was “spew.” We hope this may appease our irate 
correspondent. In justice to the author of the verses of “The 
Penultimate Scot,” we think it right to say that, so far as we are 
aware, he has never been in London—has never, indeed, left his 
native Scotland.—ED. THE OUTLOOK. ] 


THE TWO RYANS 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


One point upon your review of “The London Year Book.” 
The character study entitled “ William Ryan, Journalist,” refers in 
no way whatever to Mr. W. P. Ryan, the author of “ Literary 
London,” and I cannot understand that any writer who has read 
the one, and known the other, could detect points of resemblance 
between them. While it is quite true that contributors to “ The 
London Year Book” have found many matters and men of the 
day deserving of censure almost ferocious in its severity, not one 
has gone to the monstrous length of describing any named and 
living individual as a drunkard ; and drunkenness is a prominent 
characteristic of the person pseudonymously appearing as 
“William Ryan, Journalist.” . That this little study delineates 
truthfully a living pressman I willingly admit; but who that 
person is nothing could induce me to disclose ; it certainly is not 
Mr. W. P. Ryan. 

THE EDITOR OF “THE LONDON YEAR BOOK.” 


THE ADDER AND THE GRASS SNAKE 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The statement that “ It is exceedingly rare to find a viper more 
than two feet long” (THE OUTLOOK, July 9) is undoubtedly true 
for the greater part of the country. It is very interesting to note, 
however, that in that part of Herefordshire near Garway Hill, and 
in the adjacent border of Monmouthshire, the adder is usually 
found about two feet in length. I killed one a week or two ago, 
26} inches long ; the most I have seen are about 25 inches. It is 
also worth recording that in the same district the grass snake is 
absolutely unknown. Query? Is there any connection between 
these two facts ?—viz. the adder being common and very large, the 
grass snake gute absent. GERALD LEIGHTON, M.B. 

Grosmont, Pontrilas, near Hereford. 
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THE GERMAN MENACE 
I.—AT MANILA 


A>ratirs have come to a crisis at Manila. Admiral Dewey 
has, we learn, on undoubted authority, delivered a written 
and strongly worded protest to Admiral Diedrichs, with 
an intimation that he had referred the matter to Washing- 
ton and awaits the decision of his Government. 

We asked last week, ‘‘ What does Germany mean? 
Is Germany about to ‘ Kiao-Chow’ in the Philippines ?” 
and we made the positive assertions (1) That the decision 
to seize one of the Philippine Islands as a German coaling 
station has already been arrived at in Berlin; and (2) that 
the choice of an island and exact date of seizure alone 
awaited the arrival of Prince Henry at Manila—a matter 
of weeks at the most. These positive assertions we 
repeat : they come to us from an unimpeachable source. 

These assertions of ours find undoubted confirmation 
in this week’s news. There is especially the incident 
of the German gunboat /rene. The report of Admiral 
Dewey tells us that the /rene intervened between the 
Spanish and the rebel leader Aguinaldo, and forbade 
his attack upon the Spanish fort at Isla Grande in 
Subic Bay. Not until the appearance of United States 
gunboats did the /rene retire. The full significance 
of the incident appears when it is remembered that the 
rebel leader Aguinaldo is the avowed co-operator of 
Admiral Dewey. Of course the German Admiral at once 
sought to cover his retreat by an apology; but, as 
Admiral Dewey said, ‘‘ It would be better if matters were 
managed a little differently,” and then came the reference 
to Washington, as before mentioned. What will be the 
outcome? Again we say, Manila is a spot upon which 


British statesmen cannot keep too close a watch just now. 


Il.—AT SAMOA 


But it is not alone at the Philippines that the German 
menace appears. The United States annexation of Hawaii 
has drawn from the frequently officially inspired Berlin 
journal the Vossische Zeitung a significant declaration in 
regard to another Pacific group—the Samoan Islands. 
The United States, it asserts, ‘‘ have practically no rights 
on the islands. . . . Germany, on the other hand, has many 
interests there. Her voice, therefore, in the future fate 
of these islands must rank before that of the United 
States.” This is no new idea. It is in line with 
the policy which Germany has persistently pursued 
for many years in Samoa. She means Samoa to be 
hers. The United States is as equally determined 
that, if the independence of the islands is impossible, it 
certainly is not to Germany that they shall fall. German 
sovereignty there would be, in United States eyes, an in- 
tolerable menace ; and in this matter the United States 
speaks for all Australasia, as witness the papers received 
by this week’s mail from Sydney and other Australasian 
capitals. 

In view of the culmination of this German policy at 
Samoa, we have obtained the following statement of facts 
from one who knows Samoa by long residence as probably 
no other living Englishman can claim to do: his name 
we are not, for obvious reasons, permitted to publish :— 

“American interference in Samoan affairs began in 
about 1847, when a Consulate was established in Apia for 
the convenience of American whalers calling there. In 
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1878 the United States steamer Zackawana bought the 
sovereign rights of Pango Pango Harbour from the chief 
Maunga. Pango Pango is a superb, landlocked harbour 
in the island of Tutiula, ninety miles from Apia, and is the 
only secure harbour in the whole group. By the Berlin 
General Act of 1889 the various countries interested in 
Samoa—Great Britain, America, and Germany—cancelled 
all previous treaties made by each of them with the 
Samoans, and agreed to start a fresh deal together. Thus 
the United States lost the sovereign rights over Pango 
Pango which they had before claimed and possessed. 

‘* The Powers arranged that each of the three was to 
have a harbour in Samoa for the use of its war-ships, 
This agreement was always vague, especially with regard 
to the control each nation was to exercise over its own 
harbour. America chose Pango Pango, and tacitly 
claimed sovereign rights over it; for in 1891 Sewell, the 
United States Consul-General, bought the land at the 
‘swimming point’ as well as the island in the bay, in 
order that batteries might be subsequently raised. 
Germany chose Salvafata Harbour, fourteen miles to the 
east of Apia, a useless place, as the only protection is the 
reef, and in heavy weather vessels must perforce leave it. 
Great Britain never availed herself of her privilege at all, 
and is still without an especial harbour of her own. The 
American interest in Samoa is Pango Pango, and it is due 
to this, more than to any other reason, that she has clung 
so obstinately to her treaty rights. Both parties in 
Congress are pledged to Samoan independence. 

‘‘The tripartite Government of Samoa has always 
been a failure. It is cumbersome and inefficient. The 
German policy throughout has been to foment native 
quarrels and make the present régime the failure that it is, 
in order to tire out the other Powers, sicken them with 
the whole business, and gradually pave the way for the 
hoisting of the German flag. 

‘‘The Germans in Samoa are nearly all salaried 
employés of one Company (wisely called the Long- 
Handled Firm), die Deutsche Handels- und Plantagen- 
Gesellschaft der Siidsee-Inseln zu Hamburg, and were the 
firm to fail to-morrow (which might happen with coprah 
at the present price), they would most of them quit the 
group. The Briton or American goes to Samoa to make 
a home; the German to draw a salary. 

‘* The white population of the group is about :—British, 
300; German, 86; United States, 50. 

‘* Mataafa, now old and broken, is at last to be brought 
home from his long captivity in Jaluit. He will no longer 
play a part in Samoan politics, and will spend the remainder 
of his life in religious seclusion, for he is a fervent and 
devout Roman Catholic. The wretched story of his 
humiliation and exile had best not be told ; the Germans 
might make of it excuse to still further harass and mortify 
this good old Samoan patriot.” 

Both the United States and Australasia see how im- 
possible it is from the strategic point of view to allow 
Germany to plant herself in armed strength on the main 
Anglo-Saxon highway across the Pacific. The United 
States has by her annexation of Hawaii asserted 
her claim to share with ourselves the supremacy of the 
Pacific. That supremacy is already sufficiently imperiled 
by the presence of France in New Caledonia and Germany 
in Borneo, and it is the prime duty of the Imperial Govern- 
ment not again to disregard the protest of Australasia and 
allow Germany to repeat at Samoa what she did at Borneo 
to our lasting embarrassment. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
THE STRUGGLE AT THE CAPE 


A Bitter Contest—Progressive Difficulties—Mr. Schreiner’s 

Attitude—Mr. Rhodes Silent 
(From Our Special Correspondent) 
Cape Town, July 15. 
Tue general election for the Legislative Assembly of the 
Cape Parliament is proceeding bitterly. The Afrikander 
Bond, led by the Hon. W. P. Schreiner, Q.C., behind whom 
is Mr. Hofmeyr, and behind whom again is Mr. Kruger, is 
now forcing upon the electorate an anti-Rhodes issue. 
The Bond is endeavouring to make the election turn on a 
personal question—the banishment of Mr. Rhodes from 
Cape politics. The Progressive party, of which Mr. 
Rhodes has been adopted as leader, puts in the forefront 
of its programme the maintenance of British supremacy, 
and next to that, because essential to it, a redistribution 
of seats. 

In this fight the Progressives are handicapped not only 
by a plethora of candidates, but also, and more gravely, by 
the utter absence of the discipline and docility which are 
the strength of the Afrikander Bond. 

Nevertheless the chances of the Progressive Party are 
improving, owing especially to the growing disposition of 
the natives (in spite of Tengu Jabavu’s defection to the 
Bond) to ally themselves with the British element. The 
importance of this lies in the fact that the natives hold the 
balance of power in the Eastern province. 

Several of the frontier constituencies in which the Bond 
is strong repudiate a contribution to the Imperial Navy, 
either in the form of a battleship or an annual subsidy. 

Mr. Schreiner’s manifesto, urging moderation and 
promising a Redistribution Bill, is contrasted among 
Progressives with the extreme anti-English, pro-Transvaal 
utterances of the Bond candidates. 

Mr. Rhodes remains silentas yet. This silence creates 
much anxiety. He is expected to make a public declara- 
tion on the eve of the poll, which will probably begin on 
July 28. 

[An article appears in another part of this issue on “The 


Native Factor in Cape Politics,” by Dr. Darley-Hartley, the 
founder and first President of the South African League. | 


The Colonial Marriages Bill 


The point of interest in the Colonial Marriages Bill, of 
which Lord Strathcona carried the second reading on 
July 8, is not the pretty bit of casuistry it raises : ‘ Ought 
{ or ought I not to marry my deceased wife’s sister?” 
which, by the way, is not the same thing as ‘‘ Ought I or 
ought I not to allow the other fellow to marry his?” The 
vital facts are rather (1) That one of the Colonies— 
Canada—is now represented by her High Commissioner 
in the Legislature of the United Kingdom ; (2) That the 
other Colonies—the Australias and the Cape—have has- 
tened to avail themselves of such representation, ¢om- 
missioning Lord Strathcona, by cable, to speak on their 
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behalf also; (3) That this Colonial appeal for justice has 
carried all before it, Premier, Bishops, and Lord Chan- 
cellor notwithstanding. It is to that unexhausted source 
of new constitutional machinery, the Privy Council, that 
we must look for the means of representation which the 
British States over-sea will presently demand as the con- 
dition of closer organic union with the Mother-country. 


The Future of Nigeria 


The conversion of the Royal Niger Company’s terri- 
tories into a Crown Colony has long been. a foregone 
conclusion, and since Lord Selborne’s announcement in 
November last—that the Government had taken the matter 
in hand—it was generally expected that the arrangements 
for the conversion would be announced at the next annual 
meeting of the Company. But this is not to be. The 
annual meeting, which is to be held on the 22nd 
inst., will be restricted to routine business, and the 
result of the negotiations now afoot between the 
Council and the Government will be made public at 
a special meeting of shareholders to be convened 
later on for that purpose. The Company have 
done excellent work as pioneers of Empire, and the terri- 
tories under their rule have been extended and developed 
with an energy and sagacity which startlingly contrast 
with the stagnation and decay which had overtaken our 
West African Crown Colonies, until for very shame the 
Colonial Office took a leaf out of the Company’s book. 
Liverpool objects to Chartered rule, and is impatient to 
see Nigeria, like Lagos, the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, 
and the Gambia administered from Downing Street ; but, 
to say the least, it is an open question whether its con- 
version into a Crown Colony will not slow down the rate 
of development, and substitute sedate officialism for the 
bold, yet sagacious, style of administration associated with 
the name of Sir George Taubman-Goldie. 


Our Little Wars 


The cables this week all tell of peace or of preparation. 

Sudan.—At the front speculation is rife as to the exact 
day which shall see the Union Jack run up over Khartoum. 
The ‘‘best opinions” point confidently to October 1o. 
But the Nile will decide, and the Nile seems again 
inclined to delay the advance. There is still plenty 
of time for a full river; but up to date the rise 
is a good three weeks behind time. The intentions 
of the Khalifa are still matter for guessing ; but Colonel 
Wingate, who rarely guesses, is said to be confident that 
the Khalifa will show fight at Omdurman, provided the fear 
does not get into his head that the Sirdar has closed his 
retreat by the White Nile; a precaution which the Sirdar 
is pretty certain to take. The last of his reinforcements 
will have left Alexandria by August 8. 

Sierra Leone.—Except the despatch of a flying column 
into the friendly districts abutting on the Sherboro, which 
the rebels have been raiding, operations are entirely 
suspended until the rains are over. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
instructions to Sir David Chalmers have been published, 
and should be studied by those interested in the causes of 
this strange rebellion. 

Nyassaland \ Unlike the Sudan campaign, the pur- 

' Zhob Valley |. Pose of which is reconquest, these were 
) wars of pacification ; and the pacification 

having been accomplished, they may now 
be struck out of our list. 


Nigeria 
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GABRIELLE 


IT was a window opening on the street— 

The myriad march of life, the wild pell-mell 

Of hustling shoulders and of stumbling feet. 

It was a window opening on the street, 

And on that window I could faintly spell 
The legend ‘‘ Gabrielle.” 


What was its meaning? There it stood alone, 
Serving what purpose, to what end devised ? 
It seemed so wondrous like a human grcan 
Silent in one eternal monotone, 
A living anguish in one word comprised, 

And thus immortalised. 


A hecatomb of thoughts seemed buried there, 
All sacrificed to swell one stillborn cry ; 
Meseemed that passion, joy, doubt, and despair 
Had spent their breath to give it life and air, 
As though they felt a deadly lust to die, 

Their tomb to deify. 


Was it some passionate dreamer in his pride 
His dream, worldwide of compass, here had spanned, 
And thus in glass its soul had petrified, 
To pierce its secret, if perchance it lied, 
To touch its life, caress it with his hand, 
And haply understand ? 


Perchance he hated men, but for the sake 

Of one beloved embraced the universe. 

This was his amulet, his Brazen Snake 

To which he looked and kept his love awake, 

And forced his heart a blessing to rehearse 
And check the struggling curse. 


This was perchance his litany, wherein 

He dared blaspheme and yet adore as well ; 

An impious prayer, a sanctifying sin, 

That for all others might redemption win ; 

A trespass, reared between his soul and hell ; 
A pardon—Gabrielle. 


I know not, but its mystery seems to bind 
My fancy captive with a wizard spell, 
As though in its unriddling I might find 
Some old long-lost evangel to mankind. 
I stand and question, but the oracle 

Still answers—Gabrielle ! 


AN ODIOUS PROFESSION 


By the end of the present month I shall have completed 
my twenty-fifth year of it; and I think I am fairly entitled 
to a holiday for the remainder of my life. Not that I have 
done badly from a pecuniary point of view. On the con- 
trary I have saved what amounts to a tolerable com- 
petency ; and I shall be free for the future to do nothing, 
or, if I please, to dabble in journalism or crossing-sweep- 
ing. Anything would be better than the work I have had 
to do. 

Parents have undoubtedly been among the crooks in 
my lot. To keep a parent sweet—/ic labor, hoc opus est. 
Men have often advanced to greatness by a series of suc- 
cessful toadying ; but no one has to toady so much for 
his daily bread as a schoolmaster. I have to tell their 
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respective fathers and mothers that Tommy (a dunderhead) 
has good abilities if he would only exert them; or that 


Bobby (a young scapegrace), exercises a peculiarly healthy 


influence upon his companions; or that Billy (a smug and 
a loafer of the worst description) is a fine specimen of the 
best type of English boy. I have had to feign an interest 
in Tommy’s, and Bobby’s, and Billy’s after careers, and 
to give advice as to whether they should enter the diplo- 
matic, or the Indian civil, or the old clo’ trade. Necessity 
has compelled me to counterfeit exuberant delight if dear 
Reggie passed his matriculation at Worcester, or if poor 
Archie qualified by the skin of his teeth for a police ap- 
pointment on the Gold Coast. No one who has not been 
through the mill can imagine what the strain is like—no 
one, at least, who detests boys less heartily thanI do. A 
quarter of a century of schoolmastering has wholly de- 
stroyed a once abounding trust in human nature as a 
whole ; but no fraction of that nature is to me so intrin- 
sically disagreeable and odious as that pertaining to boys. 
If it had not been for the relief which flogging frequently 
afforded to my pent-up feelings I should now be in an 
asylum. 

It is part, unluckily, of a schoolmaster’s duty to pretend 
to be better than his neighbours. He must never admit to 
viewing anything from the standpoint of a man of the 
world, and, to tell the truth, habit soon makes it easy for 
him to discard that character altogether. Like Mr. Peck- 
sniff, he must have a Fortunatus’s purse of good senti- 
ments in his inside. Perhaps this is why schoolmasters 
are not as a rule popular with other people. I certainly 
loathe the majority of my brethren from the bottom of my 
heart. Ordinary persons go about their business, and, 
barring a reasonable amount of ‘‘shop,” say no more 
about it. It is the privilege of the schoolmaster to talk 
big about his ‘‘ Work” (with a very big W), and to boast 
how he adores it. He, too, in common with the clergy of 
all denominations, enjoys the distinction of being allowed 
periodically to ‘‘break down” from overwork. A bar- 
rister in large practice does three times as much brain- 
work at least ; but he never expatiates upon it, and he 
lives to a good old age without requiring leave of absence. 
The worst of it is that no improvement can ever be hoped 
for. A parent will zof trust his offspring to the tender 
mercies of a man who does not profess to take a more 
solemn view of life than himself; and thus a blend of 
the most characteristic qualities of the prig and the pedant 
will always of necessity form an essential part of the 
pedagogue’s stock-in-trade—I should say, his choregia. 

The worst trial of all, however, comes in the actual 
work of teaching. Mathematics apart, where one has to 
speak more or less by the card, you must pretend fondly 
to cherish a variety of ideals and delusions, which, how- 
ever attractive they may have appeared in youth, have 
been found by no means to survive the test of actual 
experience. Thus you must never hint that the concep- 
tion of ‘‘ progress” is utterly unfounded in fact, or that 
‘liberty ’—however valuable a catchword—does not neces- 
sarily represent anything of supreme value. In Scotland, 
you dare not point out that many of the Reformers were trai- 
tors in the pay of England, or suggest that the Covenanters 
were aught else than devotees of freedom of thought and 
speech. In England, you must keep up the polite fictiom 
that Mr. Cobden was a statesman of amazing sagacity 
and foresight, and that Cromwell was a high-minded and 
disinterested politician—it will require some audacity to 
leave the impression that he was a stric‘ly constitutional 
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minister, but if the notion can be conveyed, fant mieux 
The British parent has not yet awakened to the truth that 
Oliver is the typical embodiment of the successful military 
tyrant, and that his function or evgon (I cannot yet shake 
off the hateful jargon) was precisely that for attempting 
to fulfil which he murdered his king. So the weary game 
goes on in history and literature alike. Established repu- 
tations must remain unassailed ; time-honoured fallacies 
must never be exposed; the tritest and most battered 
sentiments must always be trotted out. It is thus that 
your teaching shall gain the coveted reputation of being 
“stimulating.” Again, I admit the necessity. A cynic of 
seventeen is a repulsive object; but at thirty a man must 
be mainly a cynic or wholly a fool, and if he be not the 
latter it costs an effort to bring out the commonplace 
twaddle appropriate to one’s teens with anything like a 
good grace. To have passed one’s sixth lustre (that 
abominable dialect again!) should have brought some 
insight into character, some conception of the real 
causes which condition human conduct (more jar- 
gon!). ‘‘Instead of which,” you are bound to abstain 
from drawing the necessary and natural inferences 
from men’s actions to their motives, and to indulge 
in amiable babble about the purity and excellence of 
everyone’s intentions, except those of Lord Castlereagh 
or Titus Oates. Above all, remember that Milton was the 
most amiable of his species in the domestic relations ; that 
Lord Tennyson was a model of what Captain Costigan 
called ‘‘ affabilitee and poloightness”” ; and that no poet 
was ever a libertine, with the melancholy exception of 
Lord Byron. 

Thank goodness, as I have said, the hour of my release 
has all but struck. A SCHOOLMASTER, 


A GREAT PRINCE 


Tue Myosah of Kengkham was crossing the river. His 
subjects awaited him on the other side. On the raft that 
bore’him were huddled his army of thirty men, volunteers 
in the Royal service, who were content to eat the King’s 
meat and follow in his train. The band squatted in the 
bows. The Myosah himself was surrounded by the re- 
tainers of his household. His pony, resplendent in its 
golden trappings, stood beside him, unmoved by all his 
pomp. 

The mere globe-trotter sat on the zayat steps by the 
riverside waiting events. The raft was so near now, he 
could see the band quite plainly. It had opened a little 
red betel box, and was shaving the precious nut care- 
fully with its metal pincers, preparatory to another chew. 

The Myosah, his army, and the officers of State were 
entrusted to one rude barge, merely a platform of bamboo 
roughly lashed to two hollowed tree trunks. Even the 
exchequer was endangered, for he was returning from his 
annual tour, and carried with him the revenue of the whole 
State. How the hearts of the subjects on the bank must 
have beat ! 

Now the ferry has reached the shore in safety. The 
band is the first to disembark; its only instrument, a 
brazen gong, strikes a note to signify the home-coming. 
The army follows : thirty stalwart Shans, in various stages 
of undress, squat in a circle on the ground; each is armed 
with an antique muzzle-loading Tower rifle. Next the 
Myosah’s pony leaps from the raft with all the savocr-faire 
of a circus horse. Last of all the Myosah himself struts 
forward with an easy swagger to meet the Englishman, 
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He is a thin, spare, delicate little figure, who stands no 
higher than four feet ten in his shoes, and looks as if a puff 
from one of his men would blow him over. The shoes he 
commits to the keeping of the groom of the bed-chamber. 

The Englishman alone is unacquainted with the Court 
etiquette. His interpreter comes to the rescue. 

‘* Shake hands, sir ! all Shan Sawbwas much like shake 
hands.” The Englishman shook hands. 

The Myosah inquired what happy fortune had brought 
the illustrious stranger to his land. The Englishman 
answered that he had left his country to travel round the 
world, and had first turned his steps to the kingdom of 
Kengkham. 

The Prince bowed a graceful acknowledgment to the 
compliment, and asked the Englishman whether he intended 
to visit his neighbour, the Sawbwa of Kengtung. 

The Englishman replied that having seen the fairest 
city of the Shans, he would go no further. On the way. 
home he might visit Mandalay, and afterwards perhaps 
the Empire of India. 

The Prince smiled ; he knew there was more in the 
white man’s words than the empty flattery of an Oriental 
Court. For a moment his eye rested lovingly on the 
beautiful Nam Pang river, whose blue and green waters 
flowed by the village where he was born. Above, the 
stream was islanded and broken into a thousand little 
cataracts of white foam. Below, it sped silently through 
the flowering forests where the crimson cotton tree mingled 
its gorgeous blossoms with the creamy white Bauhinia, 
and the rocks were crowned with a luxuriant lilac creeper 
that caught and held the golden lights of the setting, sun. 
Surely, thought Myosah, the flowers are gayer, the palms 
taller, the pagodas richer, and the women fairer at 
Kengkham than anywhere else. 

The Englishman was the first to break the silence. 
‘Are you fond of travelling ?” he said. 

‘The business of my kingdom is too great,” replied 
Myosah. ‘‘I should dearly like to go to Mone over the 
mountains there. Perhaps some day I may be able. Who 
knows ?” 

‘* You live in such a beautiful place, I wonder you can 
ever make up your mind to go away,” said the English- 
man ; and then, as an afterthought, ‘‘ We should be deeply 
honoured to see the Myosah of Kengkham at our Court 
in England.” This, with a wave of the hand, proffering 
a regal invitation. 

‘* But my kingdom ?” objected the Myosah. 

‘* Our Prince finds time——” began the Englishman ; 
but the interpreter interrupted him. 

‘* No, sir, don’t say that. Sawbwa will be very angry.” 
Why the Sawbwa should be angry the globe-trotter was 
never able to find out. 

Darkness was gathering on the village. On the other 
side of the wooden palisade that guards the Royal com- 
pound in Kengkham, the Myosah’s wives were waiting 
his embrace. He had been long away. 

And so the representatives of two nations parted. 

The Myosah presented the Englishman with three 
cocoanuts, a bunch of plantains, and some sweet oil. 

His Highness was graciously pleased to accept a box 
of cabin biscuits from the stranger, and a few empty 
twelve-bore cartridges. ' 

Then the band got up. The gong sounded; the groom 
of the bedchamber put the Myosah’s shoes on his feet ; 
the army rose ; and the procession passed away into the 
shadow of the mango trees. 
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ANOTHER STEVENSON FRAGMENT 
DISCIPLINE OF CONSCIENCE 


(1.) NEVER allow your mind to dwell on your own mis- 
conduct: that is ruin. The conscience has morbid 
sensibilities ; it must be employed, but not indulged, like 
the imagination or the stomach. 

(2.) Let each stab suffice for the occasion; to play 
with this spiritual pain turns to penance; and a person 
easily learns to feel good by dallying with the conscious- 
ness of having done wrong. 

(3.) Shut your eyes hard against the recollection of 
your sins. Do not be afraid, you will not be able to 
forget them. 

(4.) You will always do wrong; you must try to get 
used to that, my son. It is a small matter to make a 
work about, when all the world is in the same case. I 
meant, when I was a young man, to write a great poem ; 
and now I am cobbling little prose articles, and in excellent 
good spirits, I thank you. So, too, 1 meant to lead a life 
that should keep mounting from the first; and though I 
have been repeatedly down again below sea-level, and am 
scarce higher than when I started, I am as keen as ever 
for that enterprise. Our business in this world is not to 
succeed, but to continue to fail in good spirits. 

(5.) There is but one test of a good life: that the man 
shall continue to grow more difficult about his own be- 
haviour. That is to be good: there is no other virtue 
attainable. The virtues we admire in the saint and the 
hero are the fruits of a happy constitution. You, for your 
part, must not think you will ever be a good man, for these 
are born and not made. You will have your own reward 
if you keep on growing better than you were—how, do I 
say ? if you do not keep on growing worse. 

(6.) A man is one thing and must be exercised in all 
his faculties. Whatever side of you is neglected, whether 
it is the muscles, or the taste for art, or the desire for 
virtue, that which is cultivated will suffer in proportion. 
was greatly tempted, I remember, to doa very dishonest 
act, in order that he might pursue his studies in art. 
When he consulted me, I advised him not (putting it that 
way for once), because his art would suffer. 

(7.) It might be fancied that if we could only study all 
sides of our being in an exact proportion, we should attain 
wisdom. But, in truth, a chief part of education is to 
exercise one set of faculties @ owtrance—one, since we have 
not the time so to practise all; thus the dilettante misses 
the kernel of the matter; and the man who has wrung 
forth the secret of one part of life knows more about the 
others than he who has tepidly circumnavigated all. 

(8.) Thus, one must be your profession, the rest can 
only be your delights ; and virtue had better be kept for 
the latter, for it enters into all, but none enters by 
necessity into it. You will learn a great deal of virtue 
by studying any art ; but nothing of any art in the study 
of virtue. 

(9.) The study of conduct has to do with grave problems; 
not every action should be higgled over; one of the lead- 
ing virtues therein is to let oneself alone. But if you make 
it your chief employment, you are sure to meddle too 
much. This is the great error of those who are called 
pious. Although the war of virtue be unending except 
with life, hostilities are frequently suspended, and the 
troops go into winter quarters; but the pious will not 
profit by these times of truce ; where their conscience can 
perceive no sin, they will find a sin in that very innocency; 
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and so they pervert, to their annoyance, those seasons 
which God gives to us for repose and a reward. 

(10.) The next approximation to sense in all this matter 
lies with the Quakers. There must be no wi//-worship ; 
how much more, no w//-repentance. The damnable con- 
sequence of set seasons, even for prayer, is to have a man 
continually posturing to himself, till his conscience is 
taught as many tricks as a pet monkey, and the gravest 
expressions are left with a perverted meaning. 

(11.) For my part, I should try to secure some part of 
every day for meditation, above all in the early morn- 
ing and the open air; but how that time was to be 
improved I should leave to circumstance and the inspira- 
tion of the hour. Not if I spent it in whistling or number- 
ing my footsteps, should I consider it misspent for that. 
I should have given my conscience a fair field; when it 
has anything to say, I know too well it can speak daggers ; 
therefore, for this time, my hard taskmaster has given me 
a holy day, and I may go in again rejoicing to my break- 
fast and the human business of the day. 

R. LG. 


THE VOICES OF THE BIRDS 


CRAKE, crake, crake ! When the cuckoo singeth all day— 
which he does here in June rather than in May, as he ought, 
according to the old rhyme—then the corn-crake utters 
his voice all night as well as through the daylight. Harsh 
and unmelodious as it is, his song is yet a welcome.one, 
reminding us that summer is come indeed. Like his 
sweeter-voiced companion, the corn-crake is the reverse 
of what a little boy should be—according to his elders— 
seen, not heard, for it is much oftener heard than seen. 
Indeed, it is to most what the cuckoo was to Wordsworth, 
not a bird, but a wandering voice. And the voice of the 
corn-crake is as the voice of the ventriloquist, you cannot 
tell from the sound where it is. When you see the bird 
itself, it is generally running along the ground instead of 
flying. You perhaps infer that it is a weak flier. Yet it 
is not so, for with the rest of the migratory host it crosses 
the waters of the great ocean, and has been observed 
dashing itself against the glasses of the lighthouses. 

And now if you carefully listen to the cuckoo you will 
hear that he ‘‘ changes his tune,” as the old rhyme informs 
us. That is to say, instead of cuckoo, he sings cuckoo- 
koo. But in June Shakespeare tells us the cuckoo is 
‘*heard but not regarded.” 

The air is full of the voices of the birds. According to 
Gilbert White’s generalisation, June 21 marks the period 
of the maximum of bird-song, but from the beginning of 
the month there is no perceptible increase in its amount. 
Our native vocalists are reinforced by our summer visitors. 
There is the wren ‘‘ with little quill” pouring forth such a 
volume of song from its tiny throat as to make one think 
with old Izaak Walton, that the age of miracles has not 
ceased. The rich flutings of the blackbird, the ouzel cock 
so black of hue with orange-tawny bill, and the cheery 
repetitions of the song-thrush are still in full force. Sky- 
larks ‘“‘at heaven’s gates sing,” and scatter their loud 
notes around, while the less aspiring meadow-lark rises to 
less ambitious heights and warbles its simple song as it 
descends. And see, there is the tree-lark! It rises in the 
air above the tree top, turns and begins to sing as it 
descends with outspread wings. Reaching the tree top it 
there finishes with a few sweetly pathetic notes, ‘linked 
sweetness long drawn out.” The clear sweet notes of the 
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robin are still to be heard, as also the irregular warblings 
of the hedge-sparrow, though apt to be overlooked among 
the crowd of greater songsters. In their richness of tone 
the copious warblings of the blackcap and garden-warbler 
remind us of the blackbird. The harsh irregular strains 
of the whitethroat and the curious scolding notes of the 
sedge-warbler, if they cannot be called beautiful, are at 
least interesting and lend variety to the woodland concert. 
And there are others—we will not say as Ovid said of 
the flowers, sine nomine, for all have names ; yet for brevity 
they shall be nameless here. One omission, indeed, we 
have to lament, the bird which ‘‘ leaned her breast uptil a 
thorn,” for its sweet notes are never heard so far north. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


THE VICAR’S DILEMMA—WHAT HAPPENED 
TO JONES 


THE reappearance of an old popular favourite is usually 
an occasion for a certain amount of sentiment, and, 
accordingly, when Mr. Thomas Thorne made his enérée 
at Terry’s on Monday night in the character of the 
Vicar, such sentiment found cordial expression. But Mr. 
Thorne’s admirers will doubtless regret he should have 
chosen a play that gives so little scope for his abilities. 
“The Vicar’s Dilemma” is described on the programme 
as ‘An Original Character; Comedy,” a label which is 
scarcely appropriate. A novelist“of some note recently 
labelled one of his works ‘‘An Absurdity.” Mr. Vicar- 
son might have done well to follow this charming 
example of frankness. Once we catch the twinkle in an 
author’s eye, we are on terms of good-fellowship with 
him ; whereas if he puts forth a: piece of nonsense in all 
seriousness as a comedy of manners, we are likely to stare 
at it in boredom. 

The outline of ‘‘ The Vicar’s Dilemma” is’ slight, and 
the parts are badly pieced together. The Vicar begins in 
a dilemma and ends up a tree, or at least on the top of a 
big step-ladder among the branches of a tree, where he has 
made himself very comfortable with the girl who has just ac- 
cepted him and thus got him out of the dilemma. For his 
dilemma is one of marriage, matrimony within four months 
being the condition imposed by the patron of the living, a 
peppery Major to whose elderly-maiden sister he first pays 
his addresses. The Vicar is a believer in phrenology, and 
the womankind whose bumps he has so far felt have not 
come up to his ideal. Eventually he marries the Major’s 
daughter for love instead of the sister for bumps. The 
affairs of two other couples are woven in, and, with 
the peppery Major and the bump-feeling Vicar, give 
tise to all the complications’with which the ‘comedy ” 
is filled in. All the company, which included Mr. John 
Beauchamp, Mr. Righton, and Mr. Frank Gillmore, 
worked hard, but they could scarcely be expected to 
redeem such unsatisfactory material. 

Even giving Mr. Vicarson the benefit of the doubt, and 
believing that his intention was to write, say, ‘‘ An Original 
Imbecility ” (and not ‘‘ An{Original Character Comedy”), 
the verdict must be the same. For the legitimate genre 
“Imbecility ” is not so easy a medium as it might appear. 
It requires, in fact, a nice judgment for its successful 
accomplishment, and in this respect Mr. Vicarson is quite 
at fault. Absurdities may not be indiscriminately strung 
together any more than other kinds of ideas, and even the 
“screamer” has its laws of harmony. Not only does 
Mr. Vicarson strike false notes, but he is constantly 
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darting into false keys. Of all the elements and qualities 
necessary for a good piece of ‘‘Imbecility,” he has suc- 
ceeded in introducing the absurd alone. A word may, 
however, be said for the step-ladder scene, which gives 
Mr. Thorne perhaps the one opportunity of the piece for 
an excellent bit of comedy acting. The young lady seated 
at the top and vigorously wooed by the Vicar below was 
impersonated by. Miss Lucie Milner, who gave charm and 
real comedy to an otherwise disappointing evening. 

With far more intelligence and judgment has Mr. 
Broadhurst essayed in the same genre. ‘‘ What Happened 
to Jones” has already proved successful in the States, 
and, from its frantic reception on Tuesday at the Strand, 
it has no doubt come to stay. I do not say that, 
judged by the standard indicated above, it is an absolutely 
perfect piece of ‘‘ Imbecility” ; but, as a specimen of a 
form that has never received the serious attention due to 
it as a legitimate art form, it is commendably executed. 
The scene of the fun is Ebenezer Goodly’s drawing-room 
in New York. Ebenezer, a highly respectable professor, 
s expecting his brother—a c/ergyman in the Antipodes— 
ito arrive that evening, but, ex attendant, he is in- 
duced by his daughter’s fiancé to go and witness 
a prize-fight for the first time in his life. The 
fight is disturbed by the police, and Ebenezer and 
Richard narrowly escape, and manage to get home. All 
the involutions of the farce arise from the learned pro- 
fessor’s wandering from the path of respectability ; for a 
third man, Jones, likewise eluding the police, slips in 
after them, and forces Ebenezer, under threats of ex- 
posure, to give him shelter. The new man—a traveller in 
playing-cards and hymn-books—disguises himself in a 
suit of clerical garments made for the expected eccle- 
siastic whom he now finds himself forced to imper- 
sonate. He cannot venture out, for the police are 
watching the house, armed with a piece of the coat- 
tail of the suit he has discarded. Jones, in the cha- 
racter of Ebenezer’s brother, kisses all the ladies 
of the house, whilst Ebenezer, furious, has to acquiesce. 
When the real Dr. Goodly at last arrives, Jones is equal 
to the occasion, and manipulates matters and manages 
to keep him out of the way of the household. The 
theologian is subjected to all sorts of indignities, is taken 
for an escaped lunatic from a sanatorium next door, and, 
having been forced to don Jones’s discarded suit, with its 
missing piece of coat-tail, is. identified and marched off 
by the police. The most is made of all these com- 
plications, and the untying of the knots is effected after 
much rollicking fun. 

Mr. Broadhurst has given us a good rattling sample of 
American humour. Of course, it is artificially put together, 
and clearly betrays its descent, the old French elements 
being replaced by American equivalents, even to the 
manner in which Jones changes his clothes, two pieces of 
which he puts on in the scene, and the third in the wings. 

Mr. Charles Arnold played the part of Jones to the 
life, and the full American flavour of the performance 
gave it additional freshness for an English audience. 
Mr. James Welch had a very congenial part as Ebenezer, 
Mr. Edward Sass and Mr. Alfred Webb were excellent as 
cleric and policeman respectively, and Mr. Herbert Terry 
was a model young man indeed. Altogether the men 
scored all the honours in this piece. The women were in 
no way remarkable, but in fairness it must be admitted 
that their parts gave them but scant opportunity. 


Z. Z, 
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IN PASSING 


THERE has been a good deal of speculation as to the reasons 
for Lord Arthur Hill’s resignation of his position as Ministerial 
Whip and Controller of the Household. These reasons are, we 
believe, purely personal. Lord Arthur Hill has inherited a fortune, 
and having, to use his own phrase, taken his turn at the oar—he 
has been eighteen years in Parliament, and for thirteen years he 
has been in the Lobby as Whip: a most arduous task—he now 
wishes to see his son take his place in the House and to devote 
himself to his duties as heir to the Marquisate of Downshire. He 
has been an exemplary Whip and Controller of the Household, 
and it will be no easy task to choose a successor who combines 
the requisites of the double position. 


There has been some talk of Lord Arthur Hill’s desire for a 
Colonial Governorship. He has no doubt had such a laudable 
ambition, but it is inaccurate to infer, as some have done, that he 
sought the Governorship of Canada. Several causes have com- 
bined to make that a most difficult appointment to fill, and the 
position will now probably remain vacant until the rising of 
Parliament. 


When discussing, in February last, the Government proposals 
for “building up the Imperial City,” we mentioned the name of 
Mr. Young as one whose record indicated how the Westminster 
improvements might be carried out. The suggestions we then 
mide are now being followed. Mr. Aston Webb is to go on with 
the South Kensington Museum. Fer the Westminster improve- 
ments two men have been selected—Mr. Young and Mr. Brydon— 
ani the lines we suggested will be followed. That is to say, 
instead of open competition, the Government have selected these 
two architects from the panel made up by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and retain control so as to ensure that the 
bu ldings are adapted—as the Foreign Office is not—to their 
© ‘icial uses. The choice of Mr. Brydon has been determined by 
h's buildings at Bath ; and Mr. Young, it will be remembered, was 
th: architect of Lord Wemyss’s seat at Gosford, on the shores of 
the Forth, to enshrine the design of Adams. The name of 
Professor Aitchison has been associated with this work in error. 
His position as President of the Institute of British Architects, by 
which body the panel was submitted to the Government, no doubt 
led to the confusion. As a matter of fact, there never has been 
any idea of his selection. 


Among the many good things in the excellent first number of 
the Harmsworth Magesine is an illustrated article on “ Notable 
Doubles in Real Life,” and among the “doubles” are Lord Rose- 
bery and the Hon. Philip Stanhope, M.P. The likeness, a striking 
one, is not difficult to explain, for Lord Rosebery and Mr. Philip 
Stanhope are both grandsons of the fourth Earl Stanhope, and 
therefore first cousins—Lord Rosebery, through his mother, the 
Duchess of Cleveland, who was a daughter of the fourth Earl, and 
Mr. Stanhope, through his father, the fifth Earl. It is not in face 
alone that the resemblance between the Roseberys and the Stan- 
hopes strike$ one. A correspondent tells us that when listening 
the other day to Lord Rosebery he could hardly bring himself to 
believe that it was not Edward Stanhope, the late Minister of War. 
There were the same mannerisms of pronunciation, the same tricks 
of intonation. There is, too, in both Lord Rosebery and the Hon. 
Philip Stanhope a certain trace in appearance and manner of the 
Whig as typified in their ancestor the Earl of Chesterfield. 


The English dockyards are not going to hand over their laurels 
to French, Russian, or even American rivals without a struggle. 
The officials at Portsmouth, Devonport, and Chatham have just 
entered on a shipbuilding race that promises to become exciting 
in its later stages. These yards are now engaged in constructing 
three identical warships, the Formidable, Implacable, and*/rre- 
sistible, which will be the largest warships in the world, having a 
displacement of 15.coo tons. ‘The officials and workmen are 
making an effort to beat all previous records in shipbuilding. It 
is only a few weeks since the vessels at Portsmouth and Chatham 
were begun, and they will be launched before Christmas. The 
Implacables keel-plates were laid this weel only, yet this ship is 
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to be afloat in January next, thus surpassing all previous ship- 
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building performances. The officials at Devonport are so con- 
vinced that they can accomplish their purpose that they have 
already fixed on January 3 for the launching ceremony, when 
there will be a suitable tide. 


There is a very substantial reason, apart from mere emulation, 
for hurrying on the work. These three ships are required for the 
battleships included in this year’s Estimates. The work in hand 
is to be pressed forward with all speed, as the Admiralty officials 
wish to falsify the prophecy that they will be unable to begin these 
ships during the present financial year. In fact, there is no doubt 
that the Admiralty recognise that a determined effort is necessary 
to push forward the work in hand, and overtime in the yards is 
becoming not the exception, but the rule. How far is the eight- 
hours day responsible for this recourse to overtime? 


Marvellous strides are being made by the Intelligence Depart- 
ments of Europe, and our own officials are not, as a rule, back- 
ward in this respect. The organisation of a service of naval 
pigeon messengers has been completed, and there are about five 
hundred carrier pigeons in the lofts at Portsmouth, Devonport, 
and Sheerness undergoing training. Every time the flotilla of 
torpedo-boat destroyers go out of the harbour, some birds are 
placed on board, in order that, in flying to their homes, they may 
become familiar with the immediate surroundings of the ports. 


Now a further step in the science of intercommunication has 
been successfully tried. The kite is this time the instrument, sus- 
pending in mid air a telephone wire. This system. was recently 
tried at Portsmouth between the torpedo-boat destroyer Daring 
and another vessel. On the Daring Commander Tupper flew an 
ordinary kite six feet long. In place of a tail was the telephone 
wire, one end being retained on the Daring and connected with 
a telephone instrument, and the other being dropped on the deck 
of the other vessel, thus establishing communication, which was 
in every way satisfactory, and remained so for the whole four 
hours during which the experiment lasted. 


During the French naval manceuvres some more important 
experiments are being tried—this time with balloons. On the 
other side of the Channel the balloon is now recognised as an 
instrument of the Intelligence Department, after experiments for 
six years past. Asa means of reconnoitring an enemy’s position 
in an enclosed harbour, such as Santiago, a balloon would be of 
the greatest service ; but its use as an offensive weapon is still open 
to question. Some enthusiasts believe that it can be utilised for 
dropping explosives on forts or naval bases which are difficult of 
attack owing to their strong defences, such as Gibraltar and Malta. 
It is surprising that our own Naval Intelligence Department has 
hitherto neglected the balloon and the kite as reconnoitring agents, 
though the Army has organised a strong balloon corps, which will 
probably work on Salisbury Plain this summer. 


The “ New Woman” has ceased as a topic upon this side of 
the Atlantic ; but in Canada—well, in Canada the Zoronto Globe 
devotes a leading article to the lady. This lady, however, is not 
the person known over here, is hardly the.New Woman of com- 
merce, but more the woman educated. This is what the Zoronto 
Globe thinks of the finishing process whereby schoolgirl becomes 
girl :—“ Sometimes we are assured that young ladies are sent to 
boarding school ‘to be finished’—a term which refers mainly, in 
common usage, to that veneering of good manners which exhausts 
itself in how to sit down and stand up, how to walk, and bow, and 
smile, and dance, and ‘execute’ what is vulgarly supposed to be 
‘music’; these and all the various mysterious minutiz of social 
etiquette. No one can find fault with this, provided it is not 
understood to be ‘finishing ’—putting women upon the level of 
furniture, and cook-stoves, and mirrors, which are said to take on 
an excellent polish or ‘finish’ If a woman is so finished, she 
surely is finished. Such a process is like going to the garden and 
waxing the lilies and touching up the roses—rather a ghastly 
performance.” The lot of the rising generation is an enviable one. 
The gospel of “ seen and not heard” seems to have evaporated. 
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To what sad uses is the Agony Column in our morning papers 
come. There was a time when it was sacred to the pathetic love 
appeals of Juiia and Ferdinand. Instead, we are now on one day 
forced to read the following :— 


JACK.—Arrived safely, but laughed s> much at ‘* Her Ladyship’s 
Elephant” that I nearly shook train off rails !—MAYE. 


On the next the column is used to intrude upon the public the ex- 
plosives of a certain magazine-distributing agency, angered beyond 
endurance by the audacity of the “nimbler threepence.” And— 
last indignity of all—“ Jane H. Oakley,” of ‘‘ Wilbury Lawn, West 
Brighton,” despairing, we gladly presume, of gaining admission for 
her verselings into any reputable journal, perpetrates t wenty-five 
such lines as these on “ Britannia’s Message : proposed Anglo- 
American Alliance” :—- 

*Twas first to escape a Kingly rod unjust, 

To free thy slaves, thou laid’st thy brothers in the dust. 

Oh ! let the quick electric flash good tidings bring ! 

‘*¢ Proudly through Britannia, shall the echoes ring.” 

‘*May Victory follow swift and sure, where honour leads.” 

** Qh! may her daughter triumph through her noble deeds ! ” 


On the 25th inst. Lord Napier and Ettrick will unveil a monu- 
ment, which has been erected by the Edinburgh and Border 
Counties Association, to mark the site of the house where James 
Hogg, the “ Ettrick Shepherd,” was born. The “auld clay 
biggin” has long since disappeared, and the only relic of it remain- 
ing is a small stone (said to have been part of the “jamb” of the 
kitchen fireplace) which has been built into a wall at the roadside. 
On the surface of this stone the letters J. H. have been scratched. 
It is somewhat remarkable that Ettrick, which was not only the 
place of the poet’s nativity but was closely identified with his life 
and works, has up till now had ro memorial of him beyond the 
small stone referred to; indeed, the only monument to Hogg in 
the Border district was in the Yarrow Valley. The reproach 
against the “Ettrick Shepherd’s” beloved vale will now be 
removed. The monument at Ettrick Hall is an obelisk about 
twenty feet high, with a medallion of the poet on the central 
stone. 


It is sad to find in the midst of all recent commemorating and 
doing honour to the “Immortal Memory” that the only surviving 
grandson of the poet is in indigent circumstances! Burns statues 
and Burns memorials innumerable have been erected, including a 
“National Burns Memorial and Cottage Homes” at Mauchline ; 
but only now is an effort being made to brighten the home of 
Burns’s grandson. This grandson, James Glencairn Thomson, lives 
in Glasgow, and is now inhis seventy-first year. His grandmother 
was the heroine of the poet’s “ Yestreen I hada Pint o’ Wine.” 
She was that fair and frail Anna of the “ gowden locks” who bore 
a daughter to Burns some three years after he married his “ Bonnie 
Jean.” It was this child, Elizabeth Burns, that was suckled by the 
magnanimous Jean along with her own son, born ten days later. 
Elizabeth Burns married a retired soldier named John Thomson, 
and had a family of seven, of whom the only survivor is James 
Glencairn Thomson. He is now unable to earn a living, and an effort 
is to be made to raise a sum to purchase a small annuity for him. 


Here is an interesting picture from the gallery of the 
Right Hon. Sir John Mowbray, Bart., M.P. The remainder of 
the article, “Seventy Years at Westminster,” is to be found in 
Blackwoods, “The most interesting scene in my first year at 
Oxford was the installation of the Duke of Wellington as 
Chancellor of Oxford, in the Sheldonian Theatre, in June 1834. 
To the undergraduate of that day the crowning victory of Waterloo 
was the great landmark in English history, and the conqueror of 
the great Napoleon was the national hero, the greatest English- 
man that ever lived. Moreover, the Tory party, just beginning to 
rally after the disasters of 1832, had gathered in great force 
around their illustrious Jeader. The Duke of Cumberland was 
there and the Earl of Eldon. The Archbishop of Canterbury and 
many bishops, and the Duke’s old companions in arms, Lord Hill 
and Lord Fitzroy Somerset, Lord Londonderry, and many whose 
names are household words to that generation, were there 
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welcomed and honoured by the University. Three days were 
occupied in conferring degrees and listening to prize essays and 
poems. I was in the gallery on Wednesday, June 11. Mr. 
Arnould, scholar ef Wadham, recited his poem, ‘The Hospice of 
St. Bernard, which had won the Newdigate. After describing 
Napoleon crossing St. Bernard, he proceeded with these lines :— 


‘Till on that field where last the eagle soared, 
War’s mightier master wielded Britain’s sword, 
And the dark soul the world could not subdue 
Bowed to thy genius, Prince of Waterloo.’ 


“Then followed such a scene as I never witnessed before or 
since. I have heard many rousing speeches in both Houses of 
Parliament, and many harangues, which have called forth the 
enthusiastic applause of great gatherings elsewhere.” 


Beer has been becoming more and more popular in France 
during recent years ; but Frenchmen always felt a little bitterness 
in the glass because most of the beer they consumed came from 
Germany. Judging from the. returns for the first quarter of the 
present year, the supply from Germany is decreasing. The amount 
imported in 1896 was 33,352 metric quintals. Now it has decreased 
to 27,219 quintals. This does not mean that the French people are 
drinking less beer, but that they are producing more at home. 


It is, perhaps, a fitting paradox that, in the chief city of the 
largest Republic in the world, a proposal should be made for an 
“exclusive” theatre. A certain Mr. Clarence Andrews wishes to 
build in New York a theatre to hold 400 spectators only. It has 
been appropriately suggested that it shall be called “The 
McAllister.” Since the private performances of Wagnerian opera 
to the Bavarian monarch we have not heard of such “splendid 
isolation” on the part of a theatrical audience. 


What people have ever risen above their misfortunes so 
splendidly or revealed such adaptability as the inhabitants of the 
Delectable Duchy? Since the days of the Phoenicians, Cornwall 
has been famed for its tin, but now this cannot successfully compete 
with the product of the Straits Settlements, with the result that only 
about half a dozen mines are now working. The fishing industry 
is not what it was. Instead of sitting down and bewailing their 
lot, the people of Cornwall are doing all they can to make the 
county one of England’s playgrounds for young children and 
children of maturer years. The hotel accommodation has been 
revolutionised ; and the railway companies are opening up the 
remotest parts of this lovely county. In wise hands Cornwall is 
destined to become a Riviera. 


Lest THE OUTLOOK should be over-proud of its record in that 
almost alone among the world’s journals it has never printed a 
sea-serpent story, I send a tale, writes a correspondent, that 
differs in important respects from all others. Several serpents 
were seen, not by American journalists, but by French naval 
officers, and in Tonkin waters, not in the Atlantic. As far back as 
last summer a large sea-serpent was seen in Along Bay by the 
officers and men of the French gunboat Avalanche. It was a 
huge monster, about 65 feet long, with a diameter of 2 or 3 feet. 
Unfortunately the effect of firing a shot was to make it disap- 
pear. Subsequently, however, several of these miracles of the 
ocean (or the imaginative brain) were seen in Faitsilong Bay. 
Chase was at once given, shots were fired, and, it is said, hit one 
of the sea-serpents, only to glance off without apparently inflicting 
any injury. The chase was continued for a full hour and a half, 
and then darkness fell. A week later in the same bay two of 
these reptiles were again seen. Alas! alas! “they were unable 
to get near enough to use their guns.” 
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OPERA AS SHE IS WROTE 


THERE has been some talk of late about the subsidising 
of opera-houses, where the young British composer may 
exploit himself, and, in the absence of any authoritative 
guide-book on the subject, the following suggestions are 
offered. 

There are various ways of writing opera. Rather a 
good plan for the mere beginner is to work upon 
Wagnerian lines. This testifies to his knowledge of at 
least one great composer besides himself, and to know 
Wagner is better than to know nothing. Having de- 
termined your style—and style in music, as in cricket, is 
everything—you may resort to Lempriére for your plot, 
taking care that your dramatic scheme, if drawn from that 
gifted, if somewhat inaccurate, historian, shall satisfy the 
dramatic censor. Having got your scenario, the rest is 
easy. There are whole hunks of Wagner that you can 
lift bodily. By enshrining them in your own composition 
you attract public notice, and gain for them that immor- 
tality which, were they left in their own proper place, they 
possibly might have escaped. The method, if it errs at all, 
does so on the side of security ; for many a one will ex- 
press joyful surprise at hearing Wagner when he set out 
to listen to someone else, and those few talented amateurs 
who are so captious regarding ‘‘ cuts” in ‘‘ The Ring” will 
praise you for restoring the text in your own work. On 
the other hand, that small but clamorous body called the 
Wagner Society will hold a watching brief for the Bay- 
reuth master, and will come in sweetly as an advertising 
medium. In the course of your adaptation there are 
themes to be avoided. No one in his senses would use 
the prelude to ‘‘ Lohengrin” unless it were turned upside 
down, and that march in ‘‘ Tannhduser” is so vulgar 
nowadays that it competes with the street-organ répertoire. 
The love-theme in ‘‘Tristan,” however, is legitimate 
plunder. It has crept into the language to such an extent 
that inverted commas may be dispensed with. Besides, 
it sounds so uncertain in tonality that it can be made to 
fit into any key, which is vastly convenient. Then read 
Berlioz on Orchestration. Professor Prout is quaint in 
his book on the Orchestra, especially when he quotes 
himself, and the hints that he gives the young composer 
are to be taken to heart. Every self-respecting orchestra 
has at least one complete set of tubas, and to advise the 
mere beginner to confine himself to simple means is to 
clip the wings of genius. Berlioz says something in his 
book about using the trombones and piccolo and cymbals 
together. The effect is good, everyone uses it; so why 
should not you ? 

When your plot is laid in heathen lands local colour is 
demanded. An Eastern flavour is easy: you do it with 
the oboe and drum. Keep the one meandering up and 
down the scale and the other pounding away. A cymbal 
or two would not be out of place, or even a gong. The 
last instrument can be borrowed. When the scheme is 
classic and laid in some trifling locality, such as the 
Apollinarium (which is not a mineral water, nor yet a part 
of a Turkish bath), those things called consecutive fifths 
will always suggest barbarity, and the daring innovation 
of infringing a musical law will bring you praise. Storms, 
it is to be borne in mind, come on suddenly in opera. 
They are easily managed. Everyone can play just what 
he likes, except the trombones, which, of course, go down 
the scale chromatically, and end on the cymbals. Then 
heaven falls in. About sixteen bars are enough. You 
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don’t want to keep at it all night. Everyone will under- 
stand you, and will say it will be over directly. A good 
place for a love duet is the last act. Here is your chance 
for ‘‘ Tristan.” You start with the advantage that every- 
one knows it about as well as the ’celli do, perhaps even 
better, and the phrase will be welcome like the voice of an 
old friend. When your heroine is in danger don’t hesitate 
to shoot. One dead heroine is often better than a dozen 
living ones. 

If you can manage it, a fugue isa good thing, if only to 
show off your musical skill. The British taste is prone 
to this severe form of intellectual pleasure; but, as it 
would never do to write over the heads of the less cultured 
of your audience, it is a good idea to combine it with a 
sort of ballet. The idea is novel, and you minister to the 
minds of two classes of audience. As no young composer 
can afford to dispense with the English horn, that bit at 
the beginning of the third act of ‘‘ Tristan” will come in 
usefully. Don’t quote it all, it is rather long ; but a bar 
or two won’t be missed. Study Mascagni. There are 
lots of good ideas which he left undeveloped—that bless- 
ing of the palms on Easter Sunday is a Klondyke for 
inspiration. An intermezzo can easily be put together 
from the rags of some ballad that has gone the round of 
the publishers. I have left the overture to the last; and 
so will you if you are wise. 

On July 11 was produced Signor Mancinelli’s opera 
‘*Ero e Leandro.” Space forbids more than the mention 
of the excellent singing of Madame Eames, M. Saléza, 
and M. Plancon, and the plaudits which greeted the 


popular conductor at the close of the work. 
W. F. S. W. 


VILLAGE CRICKET 


‘* Now and again the two boys played a day’s cricket with 
the village team. The Harleston eleven was captained by 
Digby’s uncle, the Vicar, and Phil and his chum, for 
whom the yokels, respectful though somewhat unpractical, 
were ever ready to stand aside, got occasional runs and 
wickets on neighbouring village greens, slanting pitches, 
where you made your fast bowler plug them in down- 
hill—and a lightning shooter from above was all but un- 
playable—while the slow man at the other end was 
alternately slogged into the roadway or missed in the 
field, saving when the catch went clean into point’s or 
mid-on’s hands.” 

This extract, culled from a work of fiction which in its 
day found favour in many quarters, has often seemed to 
me to contain in essence the philosophy of village cricket. 
The pitch is frankly erratic, the ‘‘outen side” is ambling 
knee-deep in hay, while the ‘‘ innen side ” is doing its best 
to improve on the number of acknowledged strokes and land 
the ball ‘‘ anywhere, anywhere, out of the world”! The 
‘‘innen side” as often as not is shutting its eyes, as 
though in terror of legitimate havoc, striking, yet fearing 
to follow the dread impact with its human eye. There 
are stone-wallers, it is true, and frequently such as essay 
the cut, but the bulk are hitters and muscular with the 
bat. There is, of course, ‘‘ Digby’s uncle, the Vicar,” in 
faded college blazer—even an Old Blue at times is this 
commanding sportsman. He tries to play the game, 
astonishes the slips with the neatness of his wristwork. 
But the pull is mightier than all training, and safer than 
many banks. The Vicar scores a dozen, and it is hard to 
score a dozen on these fields with but the one bald spot 
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where stand our wickets. Here are no easy boundaries. 
You have to run ’em out and get pumped, or else score in 
stealthy singles. Only the Cockney Squire can afford to 
sprain his ankle early in the game and employ a substi- 
tute for these larger ardours. But then the Cockney 
Squire is made to pay in lunches and charges for convey- 
ance. 

Let us glance over the ‘‘outen side.” The wicket- 
keeper stands well back. The village bowlers are of the 
breed termed “‘ natural.” They have fairish length and 
are pretty fast, especially downhill. Their method of 
“going on” is somewhat Quixotic. Everybody who can 
send in a ball takes his turn ; and, supposing you are some 
stray member of the body gentle, you can have as many 
turns as you like. Then there is the field—but one man 
at leg, although near half the side is wanted on the “‘ on.” 
The field is arranged according to precedent ; there are 
point, cover, and extra-cover, the whole classic para- 
phernalia with nobody to play the classic game. This is 
ablemish. .A held catch is usually a thing hoped for, but 
not expected. Should you take one you are applauded ; 
should you drop the ball after an effort there is a cry of 
“Well tried!” should you most utterly miss or wait for 
the ball to bounce before picking up and returning, the 
game pursues its even tenour; there are neither remarks 
nor congratulations. 

The village cricketer is firstly and foremost un- 
emotional. Only once have I seen his serenity disturbed. 
The match that witnessed this departure was played on 
“feast-day.” Men had gone in and come out without 
remark, the opposing eleven was distributed over a field 
lent by a grazier for the day. The weather was perfect, 
the afternoon was drawing to a close. The result of the 
match, the position of the game were usually afterthoughts 
with these particular teams. Small wonder, then, that 
when a diversion in the shape of a huge rat joined the 
throng of spectators, the opportunity was not allowed to 
pass. The ‘‘field” distributed the six stumps, the bats- 
men seized the willow prepared for strokes unrecorded, 
the bowler husbanded his missile. The place resolved 
itself into a rat-ring, the poor rodent succumbing after 
the first three minutes. An interval of friendly discussion 
ensued, the departed rodent was handed over to the 
village boys, the stumps were replaced, the batsmen once 
more returned to their creases. The game continued. 
There is no moral to all this save that upon none but a 
sporting parson, a ‘‘colour” at the least, should any 
living be bestowed. These teams were both locally led, 
the vicar of neither parish being athletic. A. K. 


A LIVELY COLONIAL 


AMONG the many and various sheets that pass through this office, 
there are few that can vie with the Sydney Bulletin for effective- 
ness. A certain air of noble simplicity pervades this journal, some- 
thing of the primeval grandeur of virgin forests animates its leaders, 
and its dramatic criticism is conspicuous for a certain free-and- 
tasiness that the effete European might vainly strive after, yet ne’er 
achieve. We append a sample for his enlightenment. 

Thus is a visit of Mr. Wilson Barrett’s masterpiece to the N. S. 
Wales metropolis recorded ; “The ancient restfulness of the ‘ Sign 
of the Cross’ comes back to Sydney likea pleasant dream. Julius 
Knight & Co. are an oasis after the rather robust and meaty 
Roman of Wilson Barrett; also Julius K. wears the brief white 
towel of the old Latin over a more graceful pair of legs than 
the other Roman, and the towel itself isn’t quite so disgracefully 
abbreviated. The old story of the ‘Cross’ may not be logical 
but, anyhow, it is pretty in sentiment and gorgeous in colouring, 
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and very agreeable to look upon. The long snowy garment of 
Mercia never gets soiled even in prison, and the early Fathers and 
Daughters of the Church don’t seem to hurry as people do now, 
because, if they did, they would assuredly trip over the tail of the 
toga and fall into the Tiber. The miracle by which Mercia is 
saved from the affectionate pagan who is pursuing her round a 
small room with a view to matrimony is still in good working 
order, and the Sulletin has a vague idea that more rich 
red perspective has been put into Nero’s palace than there 
used to be, and that the jewelled Cesar has fits under a more 
gaudy dome than formerly. But perhaps this is a mere un- 
founded impression. The only thing that is still wanted to 
complete the realism ofthe drama is a view of the coarse red 
beast with the powerful voice which ultimately eats up Mercia, 
and if it could be arranged for that animal to stalk across the 
arena making a dust with his tail the effect would be perfect. But 
otherwise there is nothing to complain of ; right down to the creak- 
ing of the rack on which the very small Christian is being dis- 
located in the next room, all the effects are carefully studied. One 
thing which this paper would like to know, however, is whether 
the gorgeous Marcus isn’t dashed sorry for it all at the last 
moment. He is a magnificent Roman with unlimited wealth and 
jewellery and palaces, and with all the patrician drunks of Rome to 
call and see him, and with money enough to purchase all the 
Flossie in Nero’s empire. And he gives it up to go and be eaten 
by the lions along with his pale Christian girl, for the sake of a 
faith that he doesn’t comprehend after all. When the lion (which 
is a very unwholesome beast) got him down, and left a dirty foot- 
mark on his toga, and breathed a preliminary breath in his eye, 
this paper is half inclined to think Marcus suddenly decided that 
he had been a very great Latin fool of the early days.” 

Thus does the Bud/efin unmask the pretensions of an upstart 
neighbour :—“ Coolgardie Pioneer thus winds up description of 
its new premises: ‘... and further back are the stables and art 
offices.’ ” 

And here is the Bu//etin’s literary gent, evidently in a fight- 
ing mood, a living example of how not to do it in comment :— 
“ Lond. publisher Fisher Unwin (impudently enough) advertises 
in Literature (April 2) regarding a local rhyme-book previously 
noticed: ‘An Australian Poetess. “A Twilight Teaching, and 
Other Poems,” by Lala Fisher. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net. This 
is the first book of poems published by a Queensland woman, and, 
although to some extent the poems are coloured with a local 
colouring, there are many which treat of other lands and other 
things.’ Lala Fisher isn’t a poetess ; and her book isn’t the first 
book of poems published by a Queensland woman. Mary Hannay 
Foott issued in Brisbane a-dozen-or-so-years-ago a book (‘ Morna 
Lee and Other Poems’) which did not merely suggest to this 
scribe the undisciplined emotion of a poodle in moonlight.” The 
Bulletin, as will be observed, is occasionally undignified and 
personal. 
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THE ROMANCE OF TRAVEL 


COLONEL ALEXANDER GARDNER was born on the shores of 
Lake Superior in 1785—a Scot, a Spaniard, and an Eng- 
lishman all in one. He was educated—well educated, 
too—at a Jesuit seminary in Mexico, and at the age of 
twelve epitomised his subsequent career in pillaging the 
principal’s library of a book of adventures. He spent the 
earlier years of manhood in desultory fashion, picking up 
a serviceable knowledge of geology, engineering, and 
gunnery in Ireland and Russia. In 1819 he disappeared 
beyond the Caspian, and for thirty years, as freebooter 
and soldier of fortune, first in Kafiristan and about the 
sources of the Oxus, and later in Kashmir and the Panjab, 
led a life ‘‘ bloody, disreputable, vast.” Yet he died in 
his bed at Srinagar at the age of ninety-two, in affluence 
and good repute. How he sold his sword, first to Habib- 
ulla-Khan, and harried Dost Muhammed Khan of Afghan- 
istan, and then to Ranjit Singh, the famous founder of 
the Sikh kingdom; the part he played in the appalling 
scenes that followed the death of Ranjit Singh—‘‘ worse 
than fables yet have feigned or fear conceived”; and 
finally, how, after the Sikh wars, in which he served 
against us, he emerged into the daylight that dawned upon 
the Himalayas when Peshawar became a British eutpost— 
the story of it all, thanks to Major Pearse, has at last 
been told.* Much of it—the best of it, indeed—in Colonel 
Gardner’s own words; and if but half the exploits he 
records of himself had been done in Europe, he would 
have died otherwise than in his bed, and much earlier than 
his ninety-second year. 

Describing an interview between Sir Henry Lawrence 
and Colonel Gardner, Sir Herbert Edwardes writes: ‘‘ He 
had wild moods of talking, letting the corners of dark 
things peep out, and then shutting them up again with a 
look behind him, as if life at Jammu was both strange 
and fearful.” We can well believe it. Consider this 
grim incident. ‘For reasons of State” Chet Singh is to 
be murdered, and Colonel Alexander Gardner is to assist. 
** Two torches had to be lit, and on entering the room 
where we expected to find the Minister it appeared to be 
empty : it was very long and narrow. Lal Singh, how- 
ever, called out that he saw the glitter of a sword in one 
corner, and there cowered the wretched man, his hand 
upon his sword. We were armed only with daggers. 
The eyes of Dhyan Singh seemed to shoot fire as his gaze 
alighted and fixed itself on his deadly foe. Gulab Singh 
was for interposing to do the deed of blood himself, 
fearing for his brother (who was a short man) in the 
desperate defence he counted on; but Dhyan Singh 
roughly shook him off, and, dagger in hand, slowly 
advanced towards his enemy. Then with the spring of a 
tiger the successful counter-plotter dashed at his enemy 
and plunged his dagger into his heart, crying out, ‘Take 
this in memory of Ranjit Singh!’ Dhyan Singh then 
turned round to his party, his face radiant with gratified 
purpose, and courteously thanked us for our aid.” A man 
whose memory was seared as Gardner’s was seared with 
deeds and scenes of this sort would be apt at times to 
talk wildly and to break off suddenly with a scared look 
backwards as at a thing from the Pit. 

But Gardner was not all freebooter and soldier of 
fortune. He was a keen and, as later researches have 


* **Memoirs of Alexander Gardner.” Edited by Major Hugh Pearse. 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart. London 
and Edinburgh: Blackwood. Price 155. 
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proved, a trustworthy observer of men and things; of 
men and things that few of his race even at this end of the 
century know except by name. His memoirs are there. 
fore a repertory of the geography of the wild regions on, 
and in shadow of, the Western Himalayas, and of the 
ethnology of the ‘shipwrecked nations” inhabiting 
them; and but for his witness much of the historic 
detail of the rise and fall of the Sikh sovereignty would 
be irrecoverably lost. He had, too, a soldier's eye for 
country, and thirty years ago wrote a voluminous report 
on the value of Chitral to India both as a trade route to 
Central Asia and a weak spot in our military position, 

His Memoirs make rarely good reading. Gardner 
could not only strike hard but write well also—gracefully 
and graphically, as Sir Richard Temple says. Witness, 
the story of the piteous end of his young Afghan wife and 
baby, and, in another vein, the story of the solitary fakir 
of Kafiristan and the carved ruby, curiously suggestive of 
Rudyard Kipling’s inimitable ‘‘ Miracle of Purun Bhagat,” 
of which, indeed, it may be the germ. It is a long 
extract, but well worth the making nevertheless. Among 
the Kirghiz 


dwelt a solitary fakir of venerable aspect, with long white 
locks and eyebrows, and evidently of an advanced age. He 
was seated on the only mat in the place, outside his hovel, 
absorbed in reverie. All his worldly property seemed to con- 
sist of some earthen pots of grain placed in a hole dug in 
the middle of the hut. He was evidently one of those hermits 
of the mountains who relinquish the world and all its cares. 
He was a remarkable man, for he had visited Turkey, Asia 
Minor, Arabia, Persia, Turkestan, and Afghanistan; had 
seen Constantinople, Bagdad, Erzeroum, Mecca, Medina, 
Ispahan, and Teheran. Moreover, he was known to be the 
owner of a remarkable ruby, and the old daz was most anxious 
to become its possessor. He made most urgent entreaties for 
the gem, but for some time the fakir sat perfectly unmoved. 
The daz declared that by means of this ruby only could the 
robber-chief, whom he was on his journey to propitiate, be 
induced to spare the lives, property, and honour of all the 
innocent families around. At last the fakir quietly arose, and 
lifting the plank that covered a hole in the hut, after a little 
fumbling produced the gem. Having motioned us with a 
dignified gesture to be seated, he proceeded quietly to unfold 
a bit of rag; then with much grace placed the jewel softly 
in the hands of the daz, bestowed on him his blessing, ex- 
pressed his hope that the offering might produce the antici- 
pated result, and then relapsed into a silent reverie. The 
bai offered him a sum of money, but the old man gently 
declined it, but desired that the allowance of grain, which 
it appears was made him, should be somewhat augmented, 
in-order that he might be able to relieve wayworn and desti- 
tute travellers. This was at once agreed to, when the fakir 
motioned to us to leave his hut, whereupon we departed. 

On examining the gem I found a small Zoroastrian altar 
cut in high relief on the centre of the oblong face of the 
stone, and round the altar a double cordon of letters of the 
same kind of characters that appear on the Scytho-Bactrian 
coins which are found about Balkh, Bokhara, &c. The stone 
was very valuable, from 150 to 200 carats in weight—a pure 
lustrous gem. It was salaamed to by the dad and all his 
followers. The ruby had been found about the time of Timur 
by an ancestor of the fakir in a cave near the famous shrine 
and Kafir city of Esh or Oosh in the Bolor ranges. 


Colonel Gardner has left something for us all—soldier 
and scientist, statesman and schoolboy. 


———_ 
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REVIEWS 


MR. LESLIE STEPHEN AS ESSAYIST 


‘ Studies of a Biographer.” By Leslie Stephen. Two Volumes. 
London: Duckworth & Co. 12s. 


THESE “ Studies”—seven in each volume—were well worth re- 
printing from the various periodicals in which they originally 
appeared. With the exception of one in seven, they are all in the 
beaten ways of literature ; and yet not one of them but presents 
views that are fresh and of real importance. There is nothing 
really surprising in this, although of few could we say the same. 
The simple explanation is that the “Biographer” brings to his 
task an unusual equipment, not merely of particular knowledge, 
but of broad and deep command of principle, a trained capacity 
of sifting the chaff from the wheat. If such explanation seems to 
imply a certain imputation on current criticism, then so much the 
worse for such criticism ; for, however unfortunately, the critical 
qualities distinguishing these “Studies” are extremely rare. It 
may not, indeed, follow that the conclusions are wholly and solely 
true. The philosophical basis may be disputable, and con- 
sequently the structure raised on it may be out of line. But the 
important thing is that the point of view is definite, deliberately 
chosen, and unquestionably commanding ; so that, as far at least 
as it goes, it exposes sides of the truth that cannot be ignored. 
Beyond such achievement it is not given to any critic to attain. 
In our view, then, these volumes of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s are sub- 
stantial contributions to the critical apprehension of the subjects 
discussed. 

With Mr. Leslie Stephen for “ Biographer,” it is natural that 
the first paper should deal with “ National Biography.” The most 
striking thing in the paper is, how many points dawned upon him, 
with all his previous equipment, only through experience of the 
actual work of editing the great undertaking with which his name 
will always be honourably associated. One circumstance he men- 
tions illustrates forcibly the distinctive characteristic of his own 
work in these essays. “I have sometimes noticed,” he says, “that 
aman may be in one sense a most accomplished biographer— 
that is, that he can tell you offhand a vast number of facts, 
genealogical, official, and so forth, and yet has never, as we say, 
put two and two together. I have read lives giving minute details 
about the careers of authors, which yet prove unmistakably that 
the writers had no general knowledge of the literature of the 
period.” The supreme distinction of these essays of his own 
seems to lie in that crucial point, that they “put two and two 
together” ; and that, too, with an ample outlook on the facts and 
the governing principles. Apart from the personal interest in such 
a collection as a “National Biography,” we have a right to 
expect that not a few of the large historical figures should 
be placed in a truer light than is shed upon them in the 
ordinary general histories. It would be easy to specify traditional 
misconceptions that might be removed by such special inquiries 
as fall within the duty of the biographer. On this point Mr. Leslie 
Stephen might have laid some stress, without exceeding the 
bounds of editorial modesty. The next paper, on “The Evolution 
of Editors,” is an extremely interesting study. The present sense 
of “editor” appears to date from 1802. Even now, Mr. Leslie 
Stephen opines, “the editor is regarded by most authors as a 
person whose mission is the suppression of rising genius, or as a 
traitor who has left their ranks to help their natural enemy, the 
publisher.” It would be a curious statistical inquiry, not unattended 
with difficulties, to assess the percentages of humour and of fact in 
this allegation. At any rate, “hateful as he may be in himself,” 
the editor retains the consolation of being undoubtedly “an 
interesting figure in the annals of literature.” Perhaps, indeed, he 
might be able to establish even a considerably higher claim. ‘“ Who 
was John Byrom?” For one thing, he was tutor to Gibbon’s 
father ; for the rest, we refer to Mr. Leslie Stephen’s essay. Nor 
does it seem necessary to touch particularly on the other papers 
of the first volume, dealing with aspects of Johnson, Gibbon, 
Arthur Young, and Wordsworth. 

It needs some energy to resist the attraction of Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s treatment of the familiar “ Story of Scott’s Ruin,” or his 
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account of “The Importation of German.” The latter essay 
suggests woeful inferences of British insularity, which the author 
indicates without pressing. The pressure may be applied more 
effectively by others in particular cases of opportunity. The posi- 
tion recalls the objurgations of Matthew Arnold, to whom Mr. 
Leslie Stephen devotes a paper, which was originally spoken as a 
lecture at Owen’s College, Manchester, nearly five years ago. This 
paper and the next (on Jowett) are very much akin ; and, if choice 
must be made, they seem to us distinctly the best of the fourteen. 
The handling of Arnold, in particular, is masterly. “I love 
Robertson,” said Johnson, “and I won't talk of his books.” 
“It is difficult,” says Mr. Leslie Stephen, in talking of Arnold, 
“to reconcile the claims of honest criticism and personal esteem. 
But, besides this, I have a difficulty to which I must refer at the 
risk of giving an impression of mock-modesty. I feel, that is, the 
great difficulty of speaking to purpose of a man whose intellectual 
type was so different from my own.” The mock-modesty, it must 
be confessed, is a little prominent, and verges on satire. Yet it is 
well to represent Arnold fairly from his own point of view, and yet 
to contemplate him from Mr. Leslie Stephen’s point of view. The 
result is a penetrating and healthy criticism. A sublimate of 
Oxonian superiority readily discovers Philistinism in John Bull ; 
and the shaft of ridicule may no doubt make the Philistine smart. 
But the real remedy must obviously proceed on a closer diagnosis 
and a more detailed method, and it must be a prolonged process. 
With gentlest hand, Mr. Leslie Stephen drives the lance deep. 
He is more outspoken on Jowett, not being hampered by personal 
intimacy, but throughout he is scrupulously fair. “When re- 
moving what seems to others the very essence of the creed,” he 
says, “Jowett really supposed himself to be only removing ‘ in- 
crustations,’ That he could hold that position sincerely, implies, 
as I fancy, an intellectual weakness admitted by his biographers.” 
But the admission goes to the root of the matter. One would like 
to touch on “ Oliver Wendell Holmes,” also an admirably dis- 
criminative essay, as well as on Tennyson and Pascal. But every 
serious student must really goto the book itself. There is no 
better example of fair, instructed, well-balanced, and judiciously 
expressed criticism in the English literature of the present day. 


A MASTER OF SURGERY 


“Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie.” By Timothy Holmes, M.A,, 
F.R.C.S. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6a. 


Mr. HOLMES, who tells us that in the early days of his pro- 
fessional career he received considerable kindness at the hands of 
the subject of his memoir, writes sympathetically and with full 
knowledge of the great surgeon’s career. He draws largely from 
Brodie’s autobiography, and his chief difficulty, apparently, has 
been to decide what to leave out of this necessarily short 
account. As a ‘“George’s” man Mr. Holmes naturally, perhaps, 
gives a somewhat lengthy record of Brodie’s connection with 
St. George’s Hospital and Medical School, entering into details of 
his labours on behalf of that institution, and of his struggles, both 
with the lay board and his professional colleagues. These matters 
are undoubtedly of the greatest interest to old students and others 
connected with the hospital, but the unprofessional person or even 
medical men unconnected with this particular hospital will find 
their treatment somewhat prolonged. 

In the earlier part of the book we get too brief glimpses of 
Brodie’s boyhood. At his father’s rectory in Wiltshire, where he 
received his general education, he appears to have risen with the 
early bird and retired to rest before supper time, the intervening 
period having been occupied with recitations of Latin and Greek 
classics. He found recreation in occasional play-acting, and, 
when fourteen years of age, as ensign in a corps of volunteers, 
raised by his elder brothers to assist in repelling the expected 
French invasion. At sixteen he went to London and began the 
study of medicine, at first with a feeling of indifference, which, 
however, gradually changed to steady enthusiasm as he advanced 
in knowledge of his profession. His difficulties in the way of 
obtaining systematic instruction are graphically related, and Mr. 
Holmes incidentally gives a critical comparison of the old and new 
systems of teaching which will interest all students of science. 
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The accounts of Brodie’s classical work on the Diseases of the 
Joints and his Lectures on Local Nervous Affections are so good 
that it is to be regretted that Mr. Holmes’s consideration for the 
non-professional reader induced him to cut them short. This was 
surely unnecessary nowadays, when the British matron reads and 
enjoys the Lancet, and recommends the British Medical Journal 
to her daughters as being more realistic and on the whole less 
vicious in tendency than the novels of our neighbours across the 
Channel. 

Brodie was for some time the regular attendant of George IV., 
and formed a much more lenient and kindly estimate of his 
character than most of us are accustomed to hold. 

A hitherto unpublished account by Sir Wathen Waller of the 
death of the King is given. His last words, “ My boy, this is 
death !” addressed to Sir Wathen, have a refreshing simplicity 
about them, generally absent from the dying remarks of celebrated 
persons. 

The later part of the book shows us Brodie, now Sir Benjamin, 
the busy consulting surgeon with a large private practice, still 
carrying on his hospital work and teaching in the Medical School, 
and finding time also to examine for the Royal College of Surgeons 
and to preside at meetings of the Royal Society. Many anecdotes 
are given of his relations with his patients. His treatment of 
Isambard Brunel, the engineer, is noteworthy as an example of his 
ingenuity in overcoming difficulties in his surgical work. Brunel, 
while performing some conjuring tricks for the children, acciden- 
tally inhaled a half-sovereign into his lung. On the advice of 
Brodie he caused to be constructed a revolving frame, in which 
he was placed and then inverted. The coin fell into his larynx ; 
but the vocal cords closed upon it, so that the patient could not 
breathe. An opening was then made in the windpipe and 
attempts were made to withdraw the coin by means of forceps, 
but without success. The patient was again inverted and the 
half-sovereign dropped calmly into his mouth, the supply of air 
through the artificial opening having prevented the spasmodic 
closing of the vocal cords. The last chapter of this very interest- 
ing book is devoted to an account of Brodie’s work on Psychology 
and of his views on education. 


STUDIES OF THE SOUL 


“ Studies of the Soul.” By J. Brierley, B.A. London: James 
Clarke & Co. 1898. 6s. 


THESE very remarkable studies originally saw the light in the 
Christian World. The author maintains a certain unity of purpose 
throughout, although his papers range over a wide field ; his aim 
is to vindicate, as against the assertion of external authority, the 
spiritual intuitions of the individual soul. This is the line taken 
by Dr. Martineau in what in our judgment is the least satisfactory 
and forcible of his books, the “Seat of Authority in Religion.” 
Mr. Brierley pursues a different method from that of the great 
Unitarian ; he is introspective, speculative, mystical, yet intensely 
modern. He has read enormously, in Greek and German philo- 
sophy, medizeval mysticism, patristic theology, poetry of all ages, 
and does not disdain to quote from Mr. Crockett and “Ian 
Maclaren,” or to point his illustrations from Mulvaney or Sherlock 
Holmes. He is an enthusiastic and well-informed musician, 
and one of the most suggestive of his studies was written 
on the death of Brahms. Altogether, his is a mind of no 
common order, richly stored with manifold knowledge ; fervent, 
musing, imaginative. He reminds us in many respects of 
the late Professor Drummond; but Mr. Brierley is of more 
massive make and completer finish, of greater originality and 
fuller mental equipment. He is, we should conjecture, a very 
young writer ; and he has marked defects or mannerisms of style 
which, to a certain extent, mar the effort of his work. There isa 
certain flavour of the weekly journal about it. We get tired and 
irritated by constant references to “a Fourier,” “a Luther,” “a 
Cuthbert,” “a Kepler.” But, with whatever minor drawbacks, Mr. 
Brierley has given us one of the freshest and most suggestive 
books of its kind which we have seen for a long while. If, as we 
have sometimes fancied, these studies in their original form were 
pulpit discourses, we are inclined to envy the congregation, 
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although the preacher must not seldom have soared far above his 
hearers’ heads. With a little more care, and scrupulous attention 
to literary form and taste, Mr. Brierley may yet produce a really 
great book, and take rank with the best writers of his day. 


THE “GAIETY” OF NATIONS 


“Gaiety Chronicles.” By John Hollingshead. Westminster : 
Constable. 21s. 


INTERESTING, but decidedly one of the things they “do better in 
France.” As historian of the Gaiety Mr. Hollingshead’s oppor- 
tunity might well rouse the envy of a Zola ; but, leaving the force 
and (in a sense) the magic of the current, he gives us, on the 
whole, a plain business record of its trend and the weeds and 
straws on its surface. Perhaps we should also add the waste- 
paper, considering the pages on pages of extracts from dramatic 
critiques. .A militant, go-ahead manager in most respects, Mr, 
Hollingshead the chronicler is curiously reserved on all points 
saving playbills and the a’oresaid dramatic critiques. Even last 
year’s reviews, as a rule, are sorry reading ; but the criticisms of 
a decade agone are terrifying; they have not yet got enough of 
the dusty venerableness of the antique. ‘What I had to keep 
out would have made the volume,” a friend once wrote to Mr. 
Hollingshead, and the phrase might almost be applied to his own 
labours. He is, no doubt, right at this time of day in telling 
nothing about the intimate private lives of his departed actors and 
actresses ; but he might have given more of the colour of their 
personalities and the flavour of their period. The period leaves 
exceptional scope for character-drawing, for the touch that reveals 
the play of personality. Though the record begins with a season 
only thirty years ago, it seems to touch antiquity. It is old London 
tous. We like its battered Bohemianism, its shaggy vagabondage. 
We are spick and span and select now, but we are mediocre, 
leavened with a tameness and sameness that leave little zest in 
life. We look back longingly to days when Dickens was in the 
land, when Charles Mathews was a popular favourite, when 
Charles Reade sounded the resources of vituperative English in 
denunciation of the dramatic hacks who purloined his best ideas, 
when journalism had more of the verve of personality, and the 
“juicy low comedian” was abroad. It is reactionary and dis- 
reputable on our part no doubt, but the vagabondish heart must 
sometimes cry out against this compromising age. 

But in the long story of Gaiety management and “the sacred 
lamp of burlesque,” Mr. Hollingshead turns once in a while from 
playbills, morning paper critiques, and letters to the Zzmes, to give 
us passing glimpses of Bohemia and Bohemians. And then our 
spirit warms. In ’68 the old taverns and a-la-mode beef shops 
abounded. Many taverns had a literary flavour. Mark Lemon 
kept one. In another, an eminent author lived so long without 
going out of the place that, “ when at last he made up his mind to 
face the street, his hat had been mislaid and lost, and in anger he 
transferred his custom to another tavern.” Fleet Street still 
smacked of the eighteenth century. In our rapid journalistic days 
it is curious to read in the issue of the Daily Telegraph following 
the Gaiety opening the plea of the critic (written, of course, on the 
previous night), that it was “impossible at such a late hour” to 
deal fully and in detail with the performance—a triple bill, 
by the way: in those days theatrical fare was generally ready 
by half-past six! Mr. Hollingshead, as everyone knows, be- 
gan as he continued, on popular lines. His first “boy” was 
Nellie Farren; his first burlesque—performed on the opening 
night—was on the subject of Robert the Devil, and was the 
work of Mr. W. S. Gilbert. Mr. Gilbert also gave Mr. 
Hollingshead his first comedy—Mr. Gilbert, who was “ original 
from the top of his head to the sole of his foot, though it is difficult 
to say at which end of his body we should place the head or the 
feet.” This first comedy was “An Old Score,” and suffered from 
too much cleverness. The Gaiety manager, enterprising man, 
also introduced Sala to the London stage—with “Wat Tyler,” 
more of a literary than a dramatic success. Henry Irving, too, 
playing a flashy part at Drury Lane in Boucicault’s “ Formosa,” 
was tempted to the new theatre. He “made himself up intoa 
slight resemblance to Benjamin Disraeli,” and (twas in Byron’s 
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“Uncle Dick’s Darling”) foreshadowed another part, “ Digby 
Grand,” which he afterwards made a great success at the Vaude- 
ville. And so on, and so on. In their way those were history- 
making days. 

Of Henry Byron, with his queer method of rehearsing, his 
jokes on all subjects, his quiet, gentlemanly ways, his much- 
criticised “output,” Mr. Hollingshead has not a little, yet not 
enough, to tell. Charles Reade appears in these pages a man 
of business, good judge of old violins, and “colossal” corre- 
spondent. It was a great source of amusement to watch him 
writing in the Garrick Club. The more placid he looked the more 
violent was his language. His favourite terms were “ skunk” and 
“pirate” to those who stole his plots and characters without pay- 
ment. We see a little of Dickens—who like Thackeray pined for 
success on the stage and never got it. Of Charles Mathews, whose 
art was the perfection of what seemed studied ease and spontaneous 
and rapid brilliance, his witty letter-writing, and his impudence 
that would delight an archbishop, Mr. Hollingshead gives enter- 
taining glimpses. Mr. Toole, of course, is another of the many 
famous characters who flit through these pages, pages that directly 
and indirectly bear tribute to the work and ways of the “ despised 
*sixties.” Despise the ’sixties, indeed, and Mr. Hollingshead thinks 
you as pitiable an object as a certain feeble beadle who would put 
out the fires of Hell with a broken-down parish engine. 

Mr. Hollingshead abolished fees, invented matinées, and intro- 
duced the electric light. He was ever a fighter and a pioneer. It 
is not always remembered that in December 1880, under the 
direction of Mr. William Archer, he introduced Ibsen to the English 
public. He—but the record is long, and we bid the reader to his 
pages. We repeat that he has been too reserved with his good 
things, but he tells us many matters of an old and character-rich 
London that we would not willingly let die. 


JEAN BAPTISTE AT HOME 


‘The Habitant ; and other French-Canadian Poems.” By William 
Henry Drummond. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


WE had heard of Mr. Louis Frechette, the French-Canadian poet, 
who, in some measure, stands sponsor for the volume before us. 
Mr. Frechette’s “ Introduction” to the work of his “sympathique 
confrére et ami, l’'auteur de ce livre,” is so charmingly done that, 
whatever the fare provided, churlish indeed would be the reader 
who did not advance to meet Mr. Drummond with smiles of 
welcome. Nor need our poet fear changes of front, anything but 
gratefulness. With no great facility or accomplishment, yet with 
an unbounded love for the people and country sung of, Mr. 
Drummond expresses an Arcadia whose lives, ideals, and traffick- 
ings were hitherto unrecorded. This fellow has sung “of the 
little things he cares about,” and sung them well. 

From out these one hundred and thirty pages of loosely printed 
verse we firstly arrive at a picture of the “habitant,” the French- 
Canadian settled on land that his father occupied before him. 
Here he is, and Mr. Frechette vouches for the large truth of the 
picture :— 

De place I get born, me, is up on de reever 
Near foot of de rapide dat ’s call Cheval Blanc 
Beeg mountain behin’ it, so high youjcan’t climb it 
An’ whole place she ’s mebbe two lhonder arpent. 


De fader of me, he was habitant farmer, 

Ma gran’ fader too, an’ hees fader also, 
Dey don’t mak’ no monee, but dat is’n’t fonny 

For it ’s not easy get ev’ryt’ing, you mus’ know—- 
All de sam’ dere is somet’ing dey got ev’ryboddy, 

Dat ’s plaintee good healt’, wat de monee can’t geev, 
So I’m workin’ away dere, an’ happy for stay dere 

On farm by de reever, so long I was leev. 


The habitant as we see him is a simple yet brave soul, home- 
sick, and fond of his native airs as the Switzer of tradition. Here 
is a picture, however, of one Baptiste who vainly endeavoured to 
turn Yankee. A compatriot discovers him upon the platform of 
a United-States-cum-Canadian frontier station. ‘“ Bateese,” im- 
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posingly arrayed, has just stepped out of a first-class railway 
car :— 


I say *‘ Hello Bateese! Hello! Comment ca va mon vieux ?” 
He say ‘‘ Excuse to me, ma frien’ I t’ink I don’t know you.” 

I say, ‘‘ She ’s very curis t’ing, you are Bateese Trudeau, 

Was raise on jus’ sam’ place wit’ me, dat ’s fifteen year ago?” 


He say, ‘‘Oh yass dat ’s sure enough—I know you now firs’ rate, 
But I forget mos’ all ma French since I go on de State. 

Dere ’s ’noder t'ing kip on your head, ma frien’ dey mus’ be tole 
Ma name ’s Bateese Trudeau no more, but John B. Waterhole ! ” 


‘Hole on de water ’s” fonny name for man wi’at ’s call Trudeau 
Ma frien’s dey all was spik lak dat, an’ I am tole heem so— 

He say ‘* Trudeau an’ Waterhole she ’s jus’ about de sam’ 

An’ if you go for leev on State, you must have Yankee nam’.” 


“John B. Waterhole” explains much that is disconcerting in 
Yankee—or is it French-Canadian ?—nomenclature. 

“When Albani Sang” is a delightful piece. The great singer 
was née Lajeunesse—a habitante, evidently—and the verses tell us 
how her singing melted two “ Chambly boys” to tears in a Montreal 
concert-room. Madame Albani is described as “a Chambly girl.” 
On another page we are made to feel the impressions brought 
back by the Canadian Voyageurs who took part in the Cataract 
work of the first Egyptian campaign. And here are some verses 
from “ The Habitant’s Jubilee Ode.” This picture of the settle- 
ment of two races whom Providence has placed side by side to 
form the Canadian nation is worth preserving :— 


If de moder come dead w’en you're small garcon, leavin’ you dere alone, 
Wit’ nobody watchin’ for fear you fall, an hurt youse’f on de stone, 

An’ ’noder good woman she tak’ your han’ de sam’ your own moder do, 
Is it right you don’t call her moder, is it right you don’t love her too? 


Ba non, an’ dat was de way we feel, w’en de ole Regime ’s no more, 

An’ de new wan come, but don’t change moche, w’y it ’s jus’ lak’ it be 
before, 

Spikin’ Frangais lak’ we alway do, an’ de English dey mak no fuss, 

An’ our law de sam’, wall, I don’t know me, ’t was better mebbe for us. 


So de sam’ as two broder we settle down, leevin’ dere han’ in han’, 
Knowin’ each oder, we lak’ each oder, de French an’ de Englishman, 
For it ’s curi’s t’ing on dis worl’, I ’m sure you see it agen an’ agen, 
Dat offen de mos’ worse ennemi, he ’s comin’ de bes’, bes’ frien’. 


Mr. Drummond certainly deserves well of the -habitant. Our 
own debt is equally deep to one who has sent overseas these life- 
like and lovingly wrought portraits of far-away members of our 
family. 


CYRANO IN ENGLISH 


“Cyrano de Bergerac.” By Edmond Rostand. Translated by 
Gladys Thomas and Mary F. Guillemard. London : Wm. 
Heinemann. Cs. 


Mr. HEINEMANN has done wisely in issuing this timely transla- 
tion; for “Cyrano de Bergerac” is beyond everything one of 
those plays which can be enjoyed outside the theatre. In fact, 
we have seldom turned the pages of a volume with a greater zest, 
with more admiration for the spirited play and counterplay of the 
figures delineated. M. Rostand has succeeded in adding a new 
wing to the Renaissance, has caught the spirit of spacious days 
which some of us had declared to be ended, and has breathed life 
once more into heroism and the heroic. 

It is strange how two such extremes as M. Rostand and 
M. Maeterlinck—the- two foreign dramatists most before the 
London public at present—should recall no dramatist of ours so 
much as Shakspeare. In “ Pelleas and Mélisande” is some of 
the magic and glamour of “ King Lear”; in “ Cyrano de Bergerac” 
we havea story such as Shakspeare might have dramatised, comedy 
such as Shakspeare would have delighted in, a balcony scene that 
Shakspeare might have written. M. Rostand is, of course, more 
scholarly, more nineteenth-century. There are no “coasts of 
Bohemia,” no anachronisms, in “Cyrano de Bergerac.” The 
period, in fact, is reconstructed as conscientiously as any Lyceum 
stage-setting. But the large air, the brave spirit, of Elizabethan 
comedy pervades the play. In this our characters are served up. 
The sauce, however, is necessarily French. 
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A play such as this lends itself admirably to translation into 
a tongue whose literature boasts such names as those of the 
Elizabethans. True, in reading the English version we miss some 
of the dexterity of the original, the inevitableness of M. Rostand’s 
lines. But certainly our translators have managed to preserve 
intact the atmosphere, the spirit, all essentials—the music is not 
so perfect, the manner hardly so flawless ; the matter is all there. 
The Misses Thomas and Guillemard have done wisely in thus 
subordinating all else to a faithful reproduction of the intentions 
of M. Rostand. They are to be congratulated on the result, also 
on the sympathetic and unselfish loyalty which has enabled them 
te accomplish with all possible success a task which, we feel sure, 
must have presented countless difficulties. Their work makes 
pleasant and brave reading. 


A BOOK OF NAUGHTY NIGGERS 


“The Wooings of Jezebel Pettyfer.” By Haldane MacFall. 
London : Grant Richards. 65s. 


WE see absolutely no reason for the affectation that begins with 
the long sub-title of this volume and is continued in the headings 
of its various divisions. What would be in keeping with a 
medizeval romance is out of place and even irritating in a pre- 
sentation of modern negro life in the British West Indies, But 
this perhaps is the least of the faults of judgment which Mr. 
MacFall has committed in the writing of his novel. For, not- 
withstanding his real general abilities, his clear and intelligent—if 
only partial—vision of the human spectacle, his close and evidently 
personal knowledge of excellent material, and his ability to write 
flowingly and well when he is so minded, he has yet contrived to 
make his book an artistic failure, so that in parts it bores us even 
if it does not become absolutely unreadable. This is due to the 
fact that he has no sense of perspective, no power of effective con- 
densation, of producing the strongest effect with a due economy of 
means. The terrible fulness with which many of the negro con- 
versations are reported is, without doubt, a bad blunder, and the 
monotony of the atmosphere strains the reader severely. Mr, 
MacFall is evidently the slave of his material, overwhelmed by its 
mass, instead of shaping it with a firm and strong hand. He has 
not looked at his work searchingly and judged its total effect, and 
the result is that much of it is downright wearisome. 

The personal history of “ Masheen” Dyle is for the most part 
entertaining enough ; indeed, it is in those scenes where Dyle 
does not hold the centre of the stage that the author has made his 
worst failures. We have, however, to find further fault with the 
somewhat facetious manner—more adapted for the club-room than 
for literary composition—which the author affects for a great part 
of his narrative. It is not really humorous, and the work cer- 
tainly loses by it. And in his descriptions—they are mostly over- 
descriptions unskilfully sandwiched in lumps—he should cultivate 
the power of writing a substantive without invariably attaching an 
adjective to it. As it is, he rarely gives us vivid visual pictures, 
but most often a confused impression of mere words. On the 
other hand, the figures with which he has _ peopled his 
negro world are very well individualised. It is a strong, lusty, 
drinking, swearing, heathenish world, and its half-absorption of 
European civilisation is adroitly worked into the presentation, 
especially as regards the blending of the old idolatry with the new 
Christianity—a sociologic phenomenon which has had its exact 
counterpart in the Old World in the early centuries of the Christian 
era with results that persist to-day. Deeper touches, indeed, are 
not wanting in Mr. MacFall’s work, so that, on the whole, we feel 
there is intellect behind it, but little art-power. There are signs, 
too, of the influence of Stephen Crane and Rudyard Kipling ; or, 
perhaps, it might be fairer to Mr. MacFall to say his book is the 
outcome of certain literary influences that are markedly in the air 
just now. We must warn our readers that there is certainly a 
good deal of strong meat here, the plural “wooings” in the title 
being a gentle hint to that effect—and very respectably turned. 
Mr. MacFall seems to have limited himself to rendering the 
coarser and therefore more obvious aspects of West Indian negro 
life, which have impressed themselves on him with sledge-hammer 
force. But as in every human community there are quieter and 
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less conspicuous elements, even though the surface be monopolised 
by the brutal, we feel he might, with advantage to his work, have 
woven in some of these elements. A little blend of honesty and 
sincerity would have gone a long way in relieving so fatiguing 
an atmosphere. And certainly the picture would have been the 
truer for it. 


TO ZACK—‘*FROM A TRUE FRIEND” 


“ Lifeis Life.’ By Zack. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 6s, 


To consider the singular inanity of the title, and to peruse the 
first story in the collection, * Life is Life,” is to fall into despair of 
the author. All forlorn the reader ploughs his way through “ The 
Failure of Flipperty,” “The Busted Blue Doll,” and “ The Red- 
Haired Man’s Dream,” and the clouds settle lower and lower upon 
his miserable head. For the pieces connoted by these deadly titles 
contain no spark of merit. There is nothing in them that resembles 
life ; the situations are melodramatic, the persons of the tale merely 
impossible ; life, in fact, is anything you please, except life. Let 
us not pursue this painful theme ; for there is better to come, and 
it comes as a surprise. In “The Storm,” the reader’s little craft, 
so long labouring heavily upon a nightmare ocean, suddenly 
sights land. Here, in this “ cottage interior,” though the note is 
still forced and violent, we come upon something which manifests 
a certain power of observation, a certain faculty of humour. “At 
the Stroke of the Hour” is rather like one of Dickens’s interjected 
stories, and is interesting for that reason. “ Travelling Joe” is much 
better ; and although the author’s mainstay and chief delight is 
suddenly to introduce death in the last sentence, hoping thereby 
to gain a certain Korah-Dathan-and-Abiram kind of effect, dear to 
the neophyte—the story is prettily fancied. ‘ Rab Vinch’s Wife” 
approaches excellence—but why doesn’t the story end? One 
more sentence would have done it. The reader would really like 
to know if Rab Vinch was hanged (not “ hung,” my dear madam, 
vide p. 292); but it is the reader who is finally left in suspense. 
“ Widder Vlint” is neatly told ; so is “ Dave,” but—there are so 
many inevitable buts in dealing with the author called Zack—but, 
the reader cannot somehow come to believe in the wood scene and 
the broken bottle business at the end. He expects the man Dave 
to shoot himself ; and then, for once, the author denies herself the 
catastrophe. 

If Zack be a beginner, then there is hope for Zack ; she seems 
to understand Devonshire peasant life, ‘more or less ; and there is 
one simple piece of advice good for all beginners, which is—write 
only of what you understand. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


LIKE Mr. George Moore, the alert house of Harmsworth has 
proved that nowadays ’tis a bad Strand wind which blows no good 
to those who know their business or are blessed with a call from a 
Daily Chronicle representative. The refusal of the great Smith 
firm to circulate the Harmsworth Magazine on Harmsworthy 
terms, and the defence it has felt called upon to put forward in the 
daily papers, have meant an almost Corellian advertisement for the 
promising Tudor Street youngster. The heart of the curious public 
warms at the prospect of a contest between two such powers— 
warms as much as did the negro in the American story, who was 
told that a dusky fight was due, and that he would have the plea- 
sure of seeing “ razors flyin’ in de air.” 


“T looked in at Mr. Zangwill’s one afternoon this week,” writes 
a correspondent, “and found this well-known man of letters deep 
in the writing of a play for Mr. Mansfield, the American actor. 
Although its subject did not transpire, I have every reason to 
believe that the centre figure of this drama will turn out to be no 
less familiar a friend than his most impudent Majesty the King of 
Schnorrers. 


“Off Mr. Zargwill’s study is a tiny chamber containing the 
overflow from his library. Established at an easel in this closet 
Iifound Mr. Louis Loeb, the artist, at work on the illustrations 
which he is doing for Mr. Marion Crawford’s next novel. Mr. 
Loeb and I chatted for a few moments, and during our conversa- 
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tion I discovered that he was seriously thinking of taking a studio 
over here, in order to more easily get on with his illustrations. 
‘You use models?’ I asked then. ‘Certainly,’ said he. And then 
it occurred to me that Mr. Loeb was working for an American 
magazine—the Century—and not for one of our numerous sixpence- 
in-the-slot things that look as though they were all turned out at 
the same factory. Imagine an English illustrator going over to 
Paris, renting a studio, and engaging models on account of a 
magazine serial! He couldn’t do it at the price given him. Why 
do not some of our better black-and-white artists go over to the 
States ?” 


Mrs. Sherwood, thirty years a traveller and an observer, has 
told the great American public “ What Society Reads.” It is all 
in a chapter in a big book containing sundry other curious lore— 
deep things as well as unconsidered trifles. Anthony Hope is “a 
great artist,” and Mr. Weyman, by writing “A Gentleman of 
France,” has proved himself “a benefactor of the human race.” 
These two are apparently tip-top favourites in Society. Sad to say, 
Miss Corelli, Mrs. Atherton, and Mr. Caine are read—in Society— 
“pour passer le temps” ; but putting it in a polite foreign tongue 
may soothe them a little under trying circumstances. Kipling, 
Homeric in “ The Jungle Book,” is sometimes “ as grand as a forest 
of orchids” ; but whether this is Society’s opinion or a little poesy- 
burst of Mrs. Sherwood’s we are not told. Mrs. Ward is a philan- 
thropist, Stevenson an idealist. Society reads Pierre Loti and 
Bourget ; but it “adores” Henry James, and takes Marion Craw- 
ford to its boudoirs, for “his books are full of pictures.” Unfor- 
tunately, poetry is a mere Peri at the Paradise Gate of Society. 
Poetry, in fact, is “a lost chord in the fin-de-sidcle.” Is it possible 
by any manner of human means to induce Society to put the 
Muses on its visiting-list ? 


Of Mr. Henry Norman’s smartness as a journalist the 
Chronicle has never for a moment left us in doubt. Perhaps it is 
this same elasticity of spirit which has enabled Mr. Norman to 
rise to present situations and alter the title of his ‘ Peoples and 
Politics of the Far East,” published in 1895, to “ People and 
Problems of the Far East,” reissued to-day. The change certainly 
suits the times ; but what about Mr. G. N. Curzon, and his almost 
classic work “ Problems of the Far East”? Is Mr. Norman in- 
dulging in the sincerest form of flattery? The “ Far East” has 
evidently united the two Poles. 


Ben Jonson’s “Volpone” is about to be issued in luxurious 
form by Mr. Leonard Smithers, with designs and illustrations by 
the late Mr. Aubrey Beardsley. The artist, a short time before 
his death, wrote a series of notes, in which he almost exhausted 
the language of laudation, excelling even M. Henri Taine and Mr. 
Swinburne in the praise of “ Rare Ben’s” old comedy. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History 


“HARROW SCHOOL,” edited by Edmund W. Howson, M.A., and 
George Townsend Warner, M.A., both assistant masters at the 
School, is a finely produced volume, illustrated by Herbert M. 
Marshall, and full of interesting portraits. The editors have been 
fortunate in securing the co-operation of such Old Harrovians as 
Earls Spencer and Crewe, who contribute respectively an Intro- 
duction and Prologue ; while Walter H. Long, M.P., writes on the 
Eton and Harrow Match, Dr. Wel/don, the present headmaster, 
on the School Chapel, Edmund W. Howson, on The Intellectual 
Life of the School, and Arthur F. Hort of its Bathing-place. The 
editors have shown both sagacity and much taste in the bringing 
together of this volume. Surely every Old Harrovian will send to 
his bookseller at once. (Edward Arnold, pp. 291, 215.) 


Essays 


_ “Problems of Modern Industry,” by Sidney and Beatrice Wedd, 
'$ a collection consisting of “ essays and studies written during the 
last ten years” which “have appeared, in part, in the Mineteenth 
Century, Contemporary Review, &c.” The title of the book 
illuminates its contents; the names of its authors vouch for a 
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(Longmans. Pp. 279. 75. 62.) 


Verse and Belles Lettres 


“The Conquest of Constantinople by the Crusaders. A Song 
of Israel and Other Poems” is the title of an anonymous volume 
of verse, mainly inspired by Biblical readings. The rhyming is 
facile, the thoughts expressed simple, though sincere. (Kegan 
Paul & Co. Pp. 121. 25. 6d. net.) 

“Billy ; and other Sketches,” are sketched by Henry Clarke, 
one of a group of Birmingham business-men who practise writing 
in their leisure hours. Says Mr. Clarke :—“ If any of my readers 
feel that something better ought to be produced for the money, 
let me say that I entirely agree, and most respectfully suggest 
that they at once set to work to produce it.” If Mr. Clarke likes 
to send us a “sketch” of the “Birmingham Central Literary 
Association ”—z.e. the group of business-men aforementioned—we 
will consider it. (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Pp. 129. 35. 6d.) 

“The Papa Papers,” by 2. S. Warren Bell, are a collection of 
pleasantly written sketches which should fall welcomely into the 
hands of seaside loungers. Mr. Richards gets his authors up 
well, with the assistance of the New English Art Club, judging by 
the cover before us. (Grant Richards. Pp. 200. 1s. 6d.) 

“ Captain Fracasse,” translated from the French of 7héophile 
Gautier by Ellen Murray Beam. We can cordially recommend 
this translation to all lovers of a good adventure story. It is well 
done, and in the telling and conception of the story there is much 
that will come freshly to readers of the same genre in Scots and 
English. 

Miscellaneous 


“Women’s Suffrage in the Light of the Second Reading of 
1897,” by Helen Blackburn. Miss Blackburn is an able advocate ; 
she states the position of the female voter and reviews her pre- 
sent situation most ably. (Williams & Norgate. Pp. 19. 2d.) 

“¢The Land we Love.’—William Ewart Gladstone, a non- 
political tribute, by the Rev. Charles Bullock, editor of Home 
Words, &c.” The title is taken from Mr. Gladstone’s parting 
words at Bournemouth, and the book is sincere and very read- 
able, especially in its extracts and quotations. (Home Words 
Publishing Office. Pp. 138. 2s.) 

“The Gold Standard, 1898,” a selection from the papers issued 
by the Committee of the Gold Standard Defence Association during 
1895-98. Among the chapters are “ Bimetallism Considered,” by 
Sir John Lubbock; “The Measure of Value and the Metallic 
Currency,” by Lord Farrer ; “The Scientific Theory of Bimetal- 
lism,” and “The Old Bimetallism and the New,” by Sir Rober# 
Giffen ; “What is the Appreciation of Gold, and what is its Effect 
on the Prices of Commodities and Labour,” by the late Lord 
Playfair ; “The Probable Effects of International Bimetallism,” 
and “ Bimetallism and Agricultural Depression,” by 1/7. G. Shaw- 
Lefevre; “ Why Canada is against Bimetallism,” by Wr. B. £. 
Walker ; “Why Australia Believes in a Single Gold Standard,” 
by Wr. R. L. Nash—altogether a startling array of anti-bimetallic 
literature. (Cassell & Co.) 25. 6d. 

Messrs. Rometke & Curtice have sent us a Calendar which is. 
rather unique. It commences on July 1, 1898, and ends June 30, 
1900. 

“ Rhodes’s Steamship Guide.” This is a new edition of a sort 
of Ocean Bradshaw, edited by Zhomas Rhodes. The book 
besides time-tables contains a vast body of information, illustra- 
tions, and maps which no person interested in ships and shipping 
can afford to overlook. (George Philip & Son. Pp. 316. 55. net.) 


New Edition 


Vols. I. and II. of the new Albany Edition of the works of Lora’ 
Macaulay contain the “ History of England.” They are hand- 
somely bound and well. printed. (Longmans. Pp. 544 and 570. 
3s. 6d. per vol.) 
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FINANCE 
CHILI'S FINANCIAL DOWNFALL 


Not many years ago the financial credit of Chili stood high, 
for Chilian bonds were regarded as the premier security of 
South and Central American States. The opinion seemed 
to be justified, for the republic was prosperous, and, above 
all things, the administration was honest. The absence of 
those defects which characterise the financial and political 
administration of most Latin countries was regarded by 
the investor as due to the considerable admixture of Anglo- 
Saxon and Celtic blood to be found among her rulers. 
When Chili wanted money—and her loans were mostly 
offered under the patronage of the house of Rothschild— 
British investors subscribed for the bonds freely. If the 
investor in this country, when he was lending lavishly to 
foreign Governments in every part of the world, had been 
told that it would be more profitable to embark his savings 
in Home or Colonial securities, he would have disregarded 
the advice, and would certainly have justified his selection 
of Chilian securities by the high financial repute of the 
country and the eminence of the firm introducing the bonds. 
The faith of investors in the acumen of the big financial 
houses has been woefully shattered of late, and investors 
who lent money to Chili a few years ago can only sell their 
securities at a loss of about 33 per cent. The British 
investor far too often parts with his money simply 
because the invitation comes from a Rothschild, a Baring, 
or some other financial house of good standing: yet, 
whatever may be the confidence of these big financial 
houses in the good faith of the borrower, they can really 
exercise very little control over the judicious use of the 
money lent to them. The investor seems to entirely 
ignore the fact that the big issuing houses invite subscrip- 
tions for foreign Governments, not as the trusted adviser 
of the public so much as in the capacity of having the 
bonds to sell at a profit. The losses that have been 
incurred by investors in Chilian bonds introduced by the 
house of Rothschild have not been so great as were the 
losses of those who were induced to lend money lavishly 
to Argentina on the invitation of Messrs. Baring Brothers, 
but the situation in Chili is nevertheless critical. 

Chili has undoubtedly had difficulties to contend with, 
for, apart from political intrigues, the industrial develop- 
ment of the country has been checked. Unfortunately 
Chilian statesmen were carried away by the craze for the 
establishment of a gold currency. That the country should 
desire to place her currency on a metallic basis was 
laudable enough, but it is questionable whether the desire 
for a gold standard was not too ambitious for a country 
with the resources of Chili. The establishment of a gold 
currency is never an easy operation, for it is sure to meet 
with the strenuous opposition of agriculturists and others 
who do not want gold, and who naturally consider the 
development of the native industries under the stimulating 
influences of a depreciated currency as of more importance 
than keeping faith with the foreign creditor. Unfortu- 
nately Chilian statesmen had no sooner taken the 
currency conversion in hand than they began spend- 
ing freely for naval and military purposes. Without 
entering into the merits of the dispute between Argen- 
tina and Chili, the fact remains that the military and 
naval expenditure of Chili is understood to have been 
at the rate of a million sterling per annum. The burden 
of these warlike preparations has been fully taken ad- 
vantage of by the opponents of the gold standard—that is 
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to say, the papeleros, as they are called, or advocates 
of ‘‘rag-money.” With Chilian bonds falling in the 
European markets, it was useless for the Government to 
look for further financial assistance by the issue of new 
loans, and other means have had to be provided, such as 
the raising of floating debt by the issue of Treasury bills 
at a high rate of interest. The steady fall in the credit of 
Chili and the continued military expenditure caused alarm 
which led to such a run upon the banks as to even 
jeopardise the maintenance of the gold standard. The 
situation became so serious that a temporary moratorium 
had to be granted. This moratorium has been extended 
for thirty days, and it now applies not only to the banks, 
but it covers also all commercial transactions. The 
gold dollar which at the conversion was fixed at 18d. has 
recently fallen to below 17d., making the export of gold 
profitable. There was a rush upon the principal bank, 
and gold is now being hoarded in Chili just in the same 
way as silver is hoarded in India. 

The depreciation that has taken place in the credit of 
Chili, partly through her attempt to establish a gold 
standard, is all the more remarkable when contrasted 
with the appreciation in the credit of Mexico, which has 
steadily adhered to silver, and has paid her way notwith- 
standing the heavy fallthat has taken place in the price 
of the white metal. Mexico, whose financial record was 
formerly a bad one, has by wise administration seen her 
credit rise in the face of unexampled difficulties, until quite 
recently the proposal was made to convert her debt toa 
lower interest basis. In the following short table we give 
the issue price, the highest price touched in 1894, and the 
present price of two Chilian loans, with the corresponding 
quotations for two Mexican loans :— 


Chilian Chilian Mexican Mexican 

44 p.c.of sp.c.of 6p.c. of 6 p.c. of 
1886 1892 1888 1890 
Issue price oe we §=984 95 784 935 
Highest in 1894 we 963 1024 72h 724 
Present price ... ee 68 79 c8 67} 


As regards the boundary dispute between Chili and 
Argentina, it looks as though the former country is really 
sincere in her protestations of peace, notwithstanding the 
warlike utterances of Ministers a short time ago. If, as 
is represented, the matter in dispute is to be submitted at 
once to the arbitration of this country, a recovery in the 
price of Chilian bonds may reasonably be looked for. We 
understand that, although the matter has not been formally 
presented to the British Government, Messrs. Rothschild 
and Messrs. Morgan, as the two principal issuing houses 
for Argentine and Chilian securities, are bringing what 
pressure they can to bear upon the two Governments with 
a view to an immediate settlement of the dispute. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE 


WE briefly referred last week to one of the schemes put forward 
for insuring against the risks involved by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. The whole question of insurance under this law 
is now, and has for some time past, been one of deep interest both 
to insurance companies and to employers. Some months ago an 
attempt was made by means of a combination of various companies 
to establish a tariff of rates, which it was thought would conduce to 
smooth working. Up to the present time this has not been accom- 
plished. Several causes have been at work to prevent employers 
from availing themselves of the offers of the companies. Rates were 
in the first instance fixed high, for much uncertainty prevailed as 
to the real liabilities under the Act, and the companies were anxious 


[Continued on page 767.) 
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CORPORATION, 


ls Limited. 





of Heap OFFice: 

. 43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. Issued Capital 
2 Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 

e 

n 

d Registered Capital - £2,000,000 


Subscribed Capital - £800,000 





Authorised Capital = £300,000. 


= = £230,000. 


Managing Directors in South Africa: 


I, H. HIRSCHLER and J. C. KNAPP, 
Main Street, Bulawayo. 


“AFRICAN BANKING |RHODESIA, | THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


LIMITED. 


Limited. 
Established 1879. 


Incotporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
Subscribed Capital—£1,575,000, in 84,000 Shares of £18 
15s. each. Paid-up, £525,000. Reserve Fund, £325,000. 
Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C 


BrANncHES.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
Nec ar cama Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa: 
Beira, Lourenco Marques. 


Boarp or Directors.—A. Barsdorf, Esq. ; W. Fleming 
Blaine, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq., M.P.; Owen R. 











e , Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq.; Rochfort Maguire, 
Boarp oF Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- retary: Esq.; John Young, Esq. General Manager (Resident at 
ecre vy 
S man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- ‘ Cape Town), James Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 
d poogly letcher & COvdated Gold Fields of South’ Attica, ROB. F, MASTERTON. | Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
; Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & | and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
. Co): Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.I., G.C.1.E. (Chair- Offices : | = —— Ere Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
e man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, |... | Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, | 
Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- | 
f ouial Gae Assurance Company, anaes | eee E.C. | BANK OF BRITISH NORTH 
ames Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the Nationa 
d iscount Company, Limited. — | AMERICA. 


Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 





Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- | Zs Company is prepared to undertake— 


Established in 1835. Incorporated by Royal Charter in 
1842. Paid-up Capital, 41,000,000. Reserve Fund, 

















S dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., ag ye tye —— 285,000. 
: ey ae see. i ae ‘ ‘ ' 
oS non 4 fe mon Ac imited (Sir Samue The management in Rhodesia of Companies | The Bank, re a Branches, and New York 
: ‘ 4 i i itis | ani an Francisco Agents, payable on presentation. 
e BRANCHES IN SOUTH ng pon ym be ge ay Ng ant Syndicates ae in the British Eouth | Similar credits are granted by its several Agents through- 
5 Claremont, Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), | A frica Company’s Territories. out the United Kingdom. It also issues Drafts on 
a, ag a 5 nomena ag | Dawson City, Klondike. 
r eee a en eee ee ete . St . ‘ | Also purchases or forwards for Collection Bills on 
fontein, og = ontags eg ane gee To obtain through its Engineering Department | America, and Coupons for Dividends on American Stocks, 
e Queenstown, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. the Examination and Valuation of Mining Pro- | and undertakes the purchase and Sale of Stock, and other 
’ Acency IN America (New York). . ; ss _ .| Money business, in the British Provinces and the United 
Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, | Perties of all kinds, and to furnish full confidential | States. : cat 
e and all descriptions of Banking oe onan connected with reports thereon. | By order o AG. WALLIS, Secretary. 
2 South Africa ences <8 the usua anne. | No. 3 Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 
, F —_ a en at rates which can be ascer- To buy approved stands, farms, or other} *s* Branches are now open in the West Kootenay 
> tained on application. ; | District, British Columbia, at Rossland, Trail, Sandon, 
G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. interests. | Kaslo and Slocan. 
’ } } 
This offer of Conversion may be withdrawn or modified at any time after LONDON CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 
27th August, 1898. 
* 
CONVERSION of the following OUTSTANDING BONDS of the THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES. 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, viz :— DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
| 5 per Cent. Loans of 1874, 1876, 1878, and 1883. AND FLUSHING. 
} an of 1880, cass °, 
y os a ee ees ian Termihi in London : VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 
» ” o- a V4e s P 
. The BANK OF MONTREAL, as the Authorised Agents of the Government of The Trains of the L. C. & D. bgt vet ey by all the above routes 
S the Province of Quebec, INVITE HOLDERS of the outstanding BONDS of the 
above-mentioned LOANS to EXCHANGE their present holdings for THREE PER 
t CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK of the GOVERNMENT of the PROVINCE OF LONDON AND PARIS IN 73 HOURS 
: QUEBEC. BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC- 
. Prospectuses giving full particulars and Terms of Conversion, and Forms for Listing | TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘* Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,”’ and ‘‘Lord Warden” 
the Bonds, may be obtained at the Bank of Montreal, 22 Abchurch Lane, London, E.C., now running in the Night Services. 
y and Montreal, Canada; Bank of Liverpool, Limited, Liverpool; Manchester and { 1 s : 
d County Bank, Limited, Manchester; National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, BRUSSELS in 1h Hours yla Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend, 
Bristol, and other Branches; British Linen Company Bank, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
s Dundee ; Royal Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen ; National Bank, CHANNEL STEAMERS. 
t Limited, Dublin and Belfast ; all of which Banks will receive Bonds for Conversion. The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘‘ Calais-Douvres,’” 
London, July 4, 1898. ‘*Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘ Lord 
h “ Warden.’’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS. 
THE IDEAL TOUR SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 
IS BY 
GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE. 
. Through the Rockies to the Pacific Coast, and Home again Round the World Pa an Ln sy and — soutunatte to Holland, Cansene, ont the at oe of Europe. 
48 Chi - ali e magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Com: ave spacious 
v vid China, Japan, or Australia, — my | afford on accommodation. rn and Night Services aay 
Apply, NJ r y gj ili ad HROUGH SERVICE (on Week-days)—NorTH oF ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
h bply, CANADIAN ee en re William Street, B.C., this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 P.M., Liverpool at 
n 3 P a teegshaniy 4-5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.M. ‘Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns, 
Ss Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 
° PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY Cities and Towns in Europe. 
\- CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 
. (LIMITED), en : Capt. A. W. CuurcHwarp, fe Pacer! dee tetiens : Le t 
- . NIEssEN, 9 Boulevard Anspach ; : M. Ch. NIEsSsEN, 4 mhof ; 
e HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. CALAIS: Capt. Biomerietp, Gare Maritime ; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. Smitu & 
. PE Ate f Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. De Speyer & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 
' ° —_" 5 
Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
iS FOU NDED 1848. Station, Pimlico, S.W.; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadill b 


INVESTED FUNDS.........:c0seseseeeeeeees £30,000,000, 








W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
spur Street, S.W. 
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Natal Government Railways. 


DURBAN TO JOHANNESBURG 27 HOURS. DURBAN TO PRETORIA 29 HOURS. 


THE MOST DIRECT and PICTURESQUE ROUTE to the SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD FIELDS. 
Through Communication from DURBAN to JOHANNESBURG and PRETORIA, and all Stations 
in the South African Republic, the Orange Free State, and Cane of Good Hope. 


DAILY EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICE. 
First and Second Olass CORRIDOR OARRIAGEHS, provided with Electric Light and 
Comfortable Sleeping Accommodation. 


Through Fares, London to Johannesburg, via Natal. 
By Mail Steamers and Rail.. 














5s a First Class, £52 5 0O Second Class, £34 15 6 ... Third Class, *£21 2 6 
» Intermediate Steamers and Rail... am > — 2 2 ” ~ 82 13 6 és ” *21 2 6 
» Bucknall Bros’, Steamers and Rail ... # * 45 19 * . 
» Bullard, King & Co.’s Steamers and Rail * + 40 14 0 Second Class by Rail, 
» J.T. Rennie, Son & Co.’s Steamers ard Rail _,, » 40 14 0 
Through Goods Trains between Durban and all Stations in the South African Republic (Transvaal), 
RouGu Goops. GALVANISED Iron, 
Normat Crass. INTERMEDIATE Crass. (Not less than 5 toms). Cases or bundles un- 
Per 100 lbs. Per 100 lbs. Per 100 dbs. damageable, 8a 100 ds, 
esti te Johannesburg... ee a va ne 7s. 8d. ane 6s. 9d. 4s. 11d. ase 6s. 3d. 
Pretoria ee 8s. 2d. ss a ~~ as . 6s. 9d. 
Time Tables and General Information as to the Natal Route may be obtained as under :— 
LONDON. EDINBURGH. 
Tue AGENT GENERAL FOR NaTAL, 26 Victoria Street, S.W. J. & H. Linpsay, 7 Waterloo Place. 


Union STEAMSHIP CoMPANY, 94 to 96 Bishopsgate Street Within. A. O. OTTYWELL, 6 Shandwick Place. 
BuLiarp, Kinc & Co., 14 St. Mary Axe, E.C. GLASGOW. 


Joun T. RENNIE, Son & Co., 4 East India Avenue, E.C. DONALD CurRIE & Co., 40 St. Enoch Square. 
BUCKNALL Bros., 23 Leadenhall Street, E.C. CAYZER IRVINE & Co., 109 Hope Street. 
THomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, E.C. F. W. ALLAN & Co., 125 Buchanan Street. 


Messrs. DAWSON Bros., of 1 India Buildings, Water Street, and 18 James Street, Liverpool. 
Durban, Natal, November 1895. DAVID HUNTER, General Manager. 


BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, Lto. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 


VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKING, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 


| 
CasTLE Mart Packet Co., 3 Fenchurch Street, E.C. J. Currie & Co., Leith. 
y | 
| 
| 

















Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 10 p.m. for Bulawayo and 
Bulawayo at 6.15 a.m. for ee 


ist Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. 


FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO, £18 8 11 £12 5 11 £5 13 5 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 DAYS. 
Capetown to Bulawayo by Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 3} DAYS. 
The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company’s 
line and neighbouring towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY’S OFFICES: 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. F. JONES, Secretary 
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to cover themselves securely against risks. Then there were com- 
binations or arrangements in particular trades. This method of 
meeting the risks of the Act has much to be said in its favour. 
There are, for instance, large colliery owners who, like some of the 
shipping companies, are in a position to do their own insurance 
safely ; and in other trades combinations for the same purpose are 
not difficult to effect. Some of the woollen manufacturers in 
the West Riding, for instance, have formed a combination of 
their own to meet their liability under the Act on the basis 
of taking, in the first instance, only risks in that particular 
trade, and of returning to policy-holders such portion of the 
premiums as may hereafter prove not to have been required. 
It has been apparent for some time past that the enforcement of 
the proposed tariff was practically impossible, and the arrange- 
ment has virtually broken down. Companies have been under- 
cutting each other to such an extent that a risk for what one 
quoted 15s. per £100 of wages, another was willing to take at Ios., 
and a third at 7s. 6d. 

The difficulty of inducing employers to pay the rates asked by 
the insurance companies is shown, z¢er a//a, by a circular issued 
this week by the Law Accident Insurance So: ety, which states 
that “information reaches us from every quarter which points to the 
conclusion that employeis hesitate t>» pay the heavy premiums 
necessary to cover their full liability.” The Scciety, therefore, 
puts forward a scheme which has at. least the merit of novelty. 
It proposes to issue policies against the risks under the Act at 
one-third of the full premium, the assured to pay all claims and 
costs up to the amount of the full premium. Thus an employer 
with a pay-roll of £30,000 and assessed at £1 per cent. premium 
would under the scheme pay £100 instead of £300 a year, but 
would have himself to meet all claims up to £300a year. The 
idea is specious, and at first sight attractive, but it really offers 
small inducement to employers. If £1 per cent. is the premium, 
that rate must be fixed on the hypothesis that the average claims 
will not exceed that percentage, indeed that they will be less, as 
allowance has to be made for expenses. Yet the employer is asked 
to pay £100 a year to cover only risks in excess of the expectation. 
It is true that, at any rate in some trades, there are what are 
becoming known as catastrophe risks, but these are or ought to 
be provided for in the original premium. As the scheme stands 
the employer would be a serious loser unless his claims were 
above the average, and careful employers are not likely to be 
attracted by it. 


THE SYNDICATE AND THE INDIAN LOAN 


In speaking of the new Indian loan last week we said that, if 
the Government had fixed the minimum price too low, the market 
would adjust the price when tendering for the stock. The market 
has done so, much to the disgust of the big Syndicate which 
usually goes in for large issues of gilt-edged securities. There 
were, perhaps, reasons why professional operators in the City 
should talk despairingly of the issue, for some of them had been 
stuck with large blocks of a previous issue taken at a high price. 
They wanted, therefore, to get the new stock cheap, and they 
considered the present a good opportunity, inasmuch as the invest- 
ment demand on the part of the public, notwithstanding cheap 
money, has recently been disappointing. The price fixed by the 
Government was so low that a premium of 2 per cent. was placed 
upon the stock directly the prospectus appeared, and the Syndicate 
applied for £8,000,000—that is to say, two millions more than the 
total of the loan offered—at a premium of £2 55. 6d, or 
£88 5s. 6d. per cent. The demand for the stock on behalf 
of insurance companies, private individuals, banks, and small 
investors was so large that when the tenders were opened it was 
found that nearly 22} millions had been applied for, and the 
Syndicate were nearly left out in the cold, getting but the small 
pittance of 1 per cent. of the amount they applied for. The loan 
was for £6,000,000 ; they applied for £8,000,000, and they have 
got £80,000. 

Syndicate applications for new loans are sometimes, of course, 
of material help to the borrower, but in the present case we cannot 
Say that we are disappointed at the result. The stock was cheap, 
the public are to be congratulated, and the Indian Government 
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cannot complain. The only people who will suffer appear to be 
those who had the temerity to sell the stock speculatively on the 
idea of getting an allotment at a lower price. Whilst they have 
had to repurchase the stock in the market at a loss, the investor 
has the satisfaction of knowing that there is not the prospect of 
large lines being sold by the Syndicate on any advance in the 
quotation. Although six millions was a large amount to borrow 
by the Indian Government, they have got the money at fully 2} 
per cent. over their minimum price—for the average of the allot- 
ment works out at £88 10s. 5d—and those who have taken the 
stock at the average price have already a profit of nearly 1} per 
cent., for the market quotation is over £90. 


THE RECUPERATIVE POWER OF INDIA 


We have a striking example of the recuperative power of our 
great Indian dependency. When in March last Sir James West- 
land made his financial statement, he gave utterance to remarks 
which many people considered ultra-sanguine. Barely a quarter 
of the financial year has passed away, and yet we have indications 
that his hopes of amelioration were not exaggerated. Powers 
were taken to sell Council drafts to realise £3,000,000 more than 
in the previous year, and these three millions have nearly all been 
obtained in the first three months of the year, for the sales of India 
Council drafts have this year already realised £5,808,448, as 
against £2,913,874 in the corresponding period of last year. 
Moreover, doubtless to provide funds to meet these increased 
drawings, a rupee loan of 3 crores was foreshadowed. Owing to the 
rapid inflow of revenue the Indian Government are now in a posi- 
tion to state that, instead of 3 crores, it will only be necessary to 
raise 120 lacs—say 1} crore—which it is expected will be offered 
to the public next month or early in September. 


EXTRAVAGANT CAPITALISATION 


Just now, when industrial companies are being floated in large 
numbers, investors will do well to be on their guard against the 
extravagant prices which are in many cases being asked for really 
sound businesses. In the case, for instance, of one concern put 
before the public this week, the capital is £140,000, and the pur- 
chase price £110,000, all of which may be paid in cash. Less 
than four years ago the business was taken over. by a company 
with a capital of £30,000, and no information whatever is now 
given as to the assets. Such a case is, we trust, extreme, but 
there have been many recent examples of unwarranted capitalisa- 
tion, advantage being apparently taken by promoters of the fact 
that investors are too prone to regard profits as an infallible test, 
and to ignore other important considerations. The result is that, 
while dividends may be paid for a time, such concerns are water- 
logged and the shareholders almost inevitably doomed to loss. 
The elementary principle of knowing exactly what one is buying, 
and its market value, should be as rigidly applied by investors in 
a public company as by private purchasers of, say, a pound of 
strawberries. 


NOTES 


The Bank of Montreal, as authorised agents for the Govern- 
ment of the Province of Quebec, gnvite the holders of outstanding 
Bonds of the various 5 per cent., 4} per cent., and 4 per cent. 
Loans to exchange their present holdings for Three per cent. 
Inscribed Stock of the Government of the Province of Quebec 
upon terms which may be obtained from the Bank of Montreal, 
22 Abchurch Lane, London, E.C. This offer. of conversion may 
be withdrawn or modified at any time after August 27, 1898. 


“ Financial Sketches,” by Wé/dne Gingold and Dudley Hardy, 
RJ, We did not recognise Dudley Hardy with the R.I. tacked 
on. ‘The German Financier,” “The American Boss,” “The 
Vampire of Finance,” are some of the figures drawn and written 
of. (The Columbus Publishing Company, Limited. Pp. 95. Is.) 





READERS TEMPORARILY ABSENT FROM TOWN, AND COUNTRY 
RESIDENTS, may have THE OUTLOOK sent to ANY ADDRESS within the 
UniTED KiNncpom for delivery by the first post on Saturday morning at 
the rate of FOURTEENPENCE per four weeks, or SIXTEENPENCE per four 
weeks to any ADDRESS ABROAD... Address: Publisher, THE OUTLOOK, 
109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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SCIENCE NOTES 


THE occurrence of natural gas in Sussex appears to ke well 
substantiated. The matter seems likely to turn out of no mean 
Steet Gan in importance, for the gas, so far obtained direct 
Senex from the earth at Heathfield, burnt with a very 
luminous. flame and showed every sign of 
emanating from a large supply. Mr. C. Dawson thinks the gas 
originates in the “ Purbeck Beds” or the “ Kimmeridge Clays,” it 
being well known that the former contains a certain amount of 
bituminous matter. Some few years ago, at Ticehurst Road, also 
in Sussex, it had been noticed that gas bubbles appeared in marshy 
places there, having oozed to the surface, and then, bursting up 
through the low-lying pools, became visible through the disturb- 
ance in the water. Some boys, while smoking in the neighbour- 
hood of a swamp, carelessly threw aside a lighted match and set 
the place ablaze. 


Some ingenious observations upon this subject form an interest- 
ing contribution to the current number of Watural Science. Mr. 
Bernard maintains that there is yet room for 
——— i considerable re-arrangement of the vast data 
already collected and relating to the develop- 
ment of the vertebrata. Although the writer does not suggest 
any means of practically testing his hypothesis, he lays it down 
as a fundamental principle of development that an animal’s 
manner of feeding is closely concerned with the changes in 
its structure. He points out that the cyclostomes attack their 
living prey with their mouths, and compares this method of obtain- 
ing food with that adopted by other living creatures. Mr. Bernard 
goes on to show how the blood-sucking Arachnidz (spiders) have 
been modified in form by their peculiar manner of feeding—the 
great distension of the alimentary system cannot fail to affect the 
organs of the body. And so, in the case of the hirudineans, not 
even so specialised as the leech, with its dorso-ventrally flattened 
body and terminal sucker, the effect of surrounding such creatures 
with a large food supply is carefully considered. A general 
increase of growth results from such an environment, and as a 
consequence of this a larger mouth develops and enables the 
animal to live upon a larger food. Such an alteration of diet 
may reasonably be expected to necessitate various modifications 
of the internal organs, and so on. The protecting piece or dorsal 
strip of endoderm stiffens into an elastic rod in order to prevent 
the contraction of the higher animal in a direction noticeable in 
the case of the leech. In this way the gradual development is 
accounted for. Be it right or wrong, such a theory is interesting 
and ingenious. 


Venus is an evening star throughout the month. Mars does 
not rise till after midnight. The N. surface of 
Saturn’s ring is now visible. The brightness 
of Woll’s comet is slowly increasing, and it is 
worth noticing that during the past eighteen months only two new 
comets have been discovered. 


Astronomical 


Last week’s Lance/ contains a warning to cyclists. Keep your 
mouth closed when riding along dusty roads, unless it is desired to 
inhale freely the numerous pathogenic organisms 
that float in the dusty atmosphere. Associated 
with dust the microbes of pus, tetanus, tubercle, 
&c. are to be met with, and when it is remembered that Nature 
has provided us with so complete a nasal filter, it is obviously 
illogical not to avail ourselves of its"utility. Investigations show 
that microbes in the air seldom pass beyond the extreme end of 
the nasal passage and therefore never reach the pharynx or bron- 
chial surfaces unless taken in through the mouth. 


Dust and Sore 
Throat 


Dr. Campbell McLure’s experiments at Berlin upon milk, in 
the laboratory of Dr. Piorkowski, have brought to light a new 
bacillus. In agar plate cultures the colonies 

A New Bacillus were brown and granular, and there was a 
strong growth in glycerine agar at 37° C. In 

that case the culture presented a white appearance, becoming 
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yellow and slimy in three or four days. As regards appearance 
there is a great similarity between this new bacillus and that of 
diphtheria. It can be stained with the aniline colours, but not 
with Gram’s solution. 


The practical utility of wireless (?) telegraphy has recently been 
demonstrated at many places. It certainly is interesting to see 
Wireless Tele- that messages have been very successfully 
graphy transmitted across the Thames, and recorded 
by means of an ordinary Morse instrument, 
from the House of Commons to St. Thonas’s Hospital. Also that 
Lord Kelvin sent a message, in this way, from the Is!e of Wight 
to Bournemouth for transmission thence to Cambridge. Lord 
Kelvin’s message to Sir G. Stokes was as follows :—“ Stokes, 
Lensfield Cottage, Cambridge. This is sent commercially paid at 
Alum Bay for transmission through ether, 1s. to Bournemouth, 
and thence by postal telegraph, 15a. to Cambridge—Kelvin.” 
Such tests as these do not point so much to any great feat as 
regards telegraphing across a long distance as to the perfection of 
details in the more certain working of the coherer and the better 
control of the signals. 


IN THE MAGAZINES 


As we write our table is covered by a pile of reviews and magazines 
fresh from the printer; and, turning over the heap, our main sensation 
is not so much interest in the matter before us as a genuine feeling 
of admiration for the remarkably able manner in which each 
separate periodical is made up. Surely never before the present 
decade were there so many cunning devisers of the monthly bill of 
fare. Every taste and every requirement are, as it were, foreseen 
and gauged bythe gentlemen down in the kitchen and their 
colleagues. You may be versatile, a very prism for many-sidedness, 
but these editors will outdo you, will cover every one of your 
interests, and introduce you to fresh ones besides. All over the 
world are scattered their ready contributors ; from China and the 
Philippines, from the Cape and from Australia, from regions nearer 
home come the very supplies of information that we are most in 
need of. Here is the United Service Magazine assessing first-hand 
the “ Future Position of Japan amongst the Great Powers” ; the 
Contemporary with papers on the “Cuban Insurrection,” and 
‘‘ Spain and the Philippine Islands,” by Mr. G. C. Musgrave, the 
well-known war-correspondent, and Mr. John Foreman; the 
Fortnightly, with Mr. Yorke’s report on “ Wei Hai Wei, our Latest 
Leasehold Possession”; the National Review, wherein Mr. A. 
Maurice Low discourses upon “American Affairs,’ while Mr. 
L. J. Maxse, the editor, discusses “The Military Terror in 
France”—and these are but a skimming. Let Mr. Kipling fur- 
ther express our opinion on these raconteurs of the far-away. 
“ Speakin’ in general, we ’ave tried them all, the ’appy roads that 
take you o’er the world. Speakin’ in general, we ’ave found them 
good.” Nor are our home interests neglected. “Mr. Kensit—and 
After,” by the Rev. H. H. Henson in the Mational Review, “ The 
Women’s Factory Department” in the Fortnightly, “ Mr. Glad- 
stone” in Blackwooa’s and the Contemporary, “Post Office 
Improvements in 1897” in S¢. Martin’s-le-Grand, and “ Pamela” 
in the English I/lustrated Magazine, are among a host of domestic 
headings. 


Cricketers, Old and New 


From a contemplation of these more sober features of magazine- 
dom we have turned to an article by Mr. H. F. Abell, a veteran 
cricketer, in the current number of the ational Review. “Is 
Cricket Degenerating?” asks Mr. Abell, who forthwith answers 
his question, if not with a hearty affirmative, at least with warn- 
ings. His main reasons for this pessimistic outlook are briefly 
stated. We quote the paragraph :—“To put the subject into a 
nutshell I would describe the cloud, to me so painfully visible, as 
being composed of the tendency in modern cricket—(a) to invest 
the game with a drawing-room character ; (4) to make ita selfish 
pursuit. The first tendency is developed by the three following 
causes :—(1) The abuse of the boundary system ; (2) the abuse 
of the practice-net system ; (3) the wasting of time.” The batting 
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average seems to be responsible for the second tendency. Says 
Mr. Abell :—* The cricketing Sindbad, whose old man of the sea is 
his average, is like the clever piston-maker or wheel-maker who 
calls himself an engineer. This average cult is one of the curses 
of modern cricket. If two cricketers meet each other, let us say 
on the Sunday after a cricket Saturday, the conversation is pretty 
sure to go somewhat like this: ‘ Playing yesterday?’ ‘Yes.’ 
‘How did you come off?’ ‘Oh—five-and-twenty !’ or ‘ Beastly 
duck. How many did you make?’ Never, hardly ever, does a 
man ask another how his s¢de got on, and really never does a 
man very much care. At any rate, during a suburban club ex- 
perience of more than twenty years, I never knew a member half 
so much affected at a disastrous beating administered to the club 
as at his own failure to make runs, and I never heard a man 
use one quarter of the language at missing a catch, or at giving 
our opponents a lot of runs by misfielding, as at getting out first 
ball or being given out leg before.” 

Mr. Abell proceeds step by step, and manfully attacks the “ first 
tendency,” contrasting, by the way, the game as played at present 
with the cricket-fields upon which he learnt his cricket. The boun- 
dary system he says, in effect, frequently permits of a player just 
standing in his ground and scoring a succession of easy boundaries 
without any exertion worthy of the name. In Mr. Abell’s days 
they used to run’em out. The practice-net, says the veteran, is 
rapidly adding the art of fielding to the category of the lost. In 
Mr. Abell’s days they used to practise fielding besides batting and 
bowling. And, lastly, nowadays your man will arrive at twelve 
instead of eleven in the morning ; he will take three-quarters of 
an hour over his lunch, and otherwise mingle pleasure with busi- 
ness. In Mr. Abell’s days they began at 1o A.M. sharp, and got a 
nine hours’ game instead of a six hours’ one. Consequently, 
matches now drawn were more often fought to a finish. Mr. 
Abell is interesting, but he overlooks the fact that a harder struggle 
for existence necessitates a softer game. 


Mr. Gladstone and Cold Blood 


We extract from an interesting article on “ Mr. Gladstone” in 
the current issue of Blackwoods Magazine the following summing 
up delivered by one excellently qualified to sit in judgment :— 
“Reflection will convince the most enthusiastic admirer that if 
Mr. Gladstone’s career was Napoleonic in its dazzling achieve- 
ments, it was also Napoleonic in its portentous failures. In fact, 
the latter predominate. His party will not, even in its present 
forlorn situation, endeavour to conjure with his name; and if his 
authority is appealed to on any question, the rival claims of con- 
flicting utterances must be adjusted before it possesses any weight. 
He has not left behind hima school, a policy, or a creed ; his name 
is not associated with any political success abroad, or with the 
triumph of any institution or cause at home which he can claim to 
have originated. Isolated measures he has passed in abundance, 
and he availed himself of numerous opportunities as they arose to 
devote his splendid talents to accomplish the purpose of the 
moment. But his enduring fame in the future, as his power in the 
past, will be founded on himself personally, on what he was in 
himself rather than on what he actually did, notwithstanding his 
incessant activity. In saying so, we need not join in those 
pharisaic tributes to pharisaic virtue which abounded a short time 
ago. The same phenomenon occurred on the death of Lord 
Selborne. We remember that on that occasion Lord Rosebery, 
‘justified as it seemed to us, ‘rather than the others,’ begged 
leave, ‘in deep humility, and at a respectful distance, to concur in 
remarks the fulsomeness of which might have been avoided with 
advantage. The parable of the publican will not, we hope, be 
entirely erased from the memories of our ecclesiastical devotees. 
Mr. Gladstone’s was a many-sided character, without the insight 
into men and things and the foresight which make a trustworthy 
leader and statesman ; with a reputation for stainless integrity 
and deep religious faith, upright and generous in his aims and 
sympathies. The best-intentioned men are not always the 
greatest benefactors of their kind or the wisest of rulers, and the 
friend may have been right who declared that he would have been 
a better statesman if he had not been so good a man.” Agree 
with this or not, it is what many have tried to say of late. 
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The Nimbler Threepence 


The Messrs. Harmsworth have again created a record. Both for 
quality and quantity their new threepenny magazine competes success- 
fully with its sixpenny rivals. The print, get-up, and illustrations are 
excellent. In one respect only were we disappointed. The open- 
ing number of the Harmsworth Magazine contains no feature that 
has not at some time or other adorned the pages of its rivals. And 
yet this venture does mark a new departure of moment. The low 
price at which the magazine is sold has evidently created a demand 
among large sections of the public who previously limited their 
literary purchases to the penny periodical. In railway trains and 
in the str<ets we saw working girls and artisans turning over these 
freshly printed pages with keen enjoyment. The Messrs. Harms- 
worth have made it possible for the British working-classes to join 
the ranks of the monthly magazine reader. 

Noteworthy among the contents of the first number is Mr. 
Alfred Harmsworth’s article on “ Making a Modern Newspaper.” 
It is far and away the most lucid and vivid account of the building 
up of a daily sheet that we have ever read, and is written with 
authority. Another article on “Notable Doubles” is inter- 
esting as a demonstration of how far Nature is inclined to repeat 
herself. The short stories are well above the average. We have 
also studied the group of kittens labelled “We are Five” that 
follows on Mr. Harmsworth’s introductory address. The very 
open-eyed tabby, who leads the group, is easily identified, and 
there is no mistaking the alertness of all five ; but whence the 
black face of Number Four? Can he have just returned from an 
interview with a bookstall clerk ? 


An Enfield Enterprise 


The Enfield Illustrated Magazine is a fresh addition to the 
list of local monthlies. It is beautifully arranged and printed, 
and should be a welcome addition to more material sheets of a 
prosperous neighbourhood. The supplementary plate presented 
with the first number, “Fair St. George,” a well-reproduced 
photogravure from Sir John Gilbert’s picture, is alone worth the 
sixpence charged for this tasteful little monthly. 





MAXWELL GRAY’S NEW BOOK. 


Mr. Wm. HEINEMANN begs to announce 
that THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE 
by MAXWELL GRAY, Author of “ The 
Silence of Dean Maitland,” and “ The Last 
Sentence,” 1s now veady at all Libraries, 
Booksellers, and Bookstalls, in one volume, 
price Six Shillings. 

LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 





THE FIRST EDITION OF 
MR. HAMLIN GARLAND’S NEW NOVEL, 


JASON EDWARDS, 


Will be ready early next week. 


Mr. T. P. O’CoNNOR made ‘The Rose of Dutchers Coolly” and 
‘* Wayside Courtships”—the Author’s last two works—the Books of the 
Week in the Weekly Sun, and the Press was unanimous in stating that 
Mr. Garland had scored a marked success, and that his work was strikingly 
original and distinguished throughout above the ordinary novel. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


W. THACKER & CO. LONDON. 































































A WOMAN’S WEEK 


So you, too, dear woman, are migrating shortly from dusty stuffy 
London to the joys of country house visits and lazy river life. 
Ah, the river! There is surely nothing else that has so soothing 
and peaceful an effect on overstrained nerves and tired bodies as 
life beside dear beautiful old Father Thames. But, alas! it’s 
quite true, as you wisely remark, that even there one must dress. 
I really believe all men labour under the delusion that dress is the 
joy of our lives, whereas in reality it is the bane. Of course we 
like to have nice clothes—well, that’s only our duty to society— 
indeed, if quite honest, we might even confess to pleasure at being 
told that our gown was “the smartest there,” and yet I protest 
we do not enjoy all the fuss and worry and planning out that are 
essential to the achievement of this desirable consummation. 

Still, having arrived at the conclusion that it is unavoidable, 
let us discuss the matter. But first I beg of you one thing— 
don’t have your country clothes too fine. Smart—oh yes! but 
don’t go to spend a day on the river in an exquisite silk gown that 
you mind spoiling. Where is the woman who can smile cheerfully 
and sweetly on the “ wretch” who spills claret cup down the skirt 
of her latest confection from Paris? And yet—stay—once in my 
life, and once only, did I meet her! How could I forget her even 
fora moment? It was her first river picnic, and she appeared in 
a shimmering dreamlike gown of embroidered green chiffon draped 
over white silk. It was afrock that did honour even to the master- 
mind of the artist who conceived it; but the wearer, being a 
maiden of taste and discretion, quickly grasped the fact of its 
unsuitability to the occasion. “I wish I hadn’t put it on,” she 
murmured plaintively ; “ it’s quite the most successful of Monsieur 
——’s creations, and yet—it doesn’t look a bit right here.” And 
shortly after the calamity happened! A clumsy brute upset a 
plate of salad into her lap! But did she call him a clumsy brute? 
No, indeed ; she smiled seraphically, and reassured him. “ Don’t 
bother, please ; it doesn’t matter in the least ; it’s just an old 
gown I was perfectly tired of and never meant to wear again, 
anyway.” And the clumsy brute believed her, and peace and 
harmony reigned ; but each woman there knew herself to be in 
the presence of an angel ready-made for Heaven ! 

If you can afford to wear white, and have it always clean, wear 
it by all means; for there is nothing so pretty and becoming. 
There are few women whom it does not suit, and most of us shine 
our loveliest in it. And when salad, claret, or tea is spilt over 
us we smile, in the happy consciousness that our white will wash. 

A charming suit is constructed of white piqué, blouse and 
skirt alike ; and let me add that a blouse and skirt to match look 
smarter now than a coat and skirt, for the popularity of these 
latter is really on the wane at last. Of course, for yachting there 
is still nothing to beat a white serge tailor-built, braided in either 
white or gold; but the varying sea breezes make a coat almost 
indispensable, and fashion zs occasionally guided by reason. But 
of yachting more another day. 

Don’t forget that for Goodwood you simply must have one of 
those fascinating little black satin coats, cut quite short, and with 
elaborate revers, on the adornment of which you may let your 
fancy run riot ! 

A propos of the vexed question of cycling in traffic, I do indeed 
wish that many inexperienced and incapable riders could be pre- 
vented from indulging in the—to them—dangerous pastime. But 
it would be a sad hardship to many of us to be made to suffer 
for their rashness, by being prevented from riding in town at all. 
For the rider who has complete control both of her nerves and 
her machine, cycling is, I am convinced, the safest method of 
getting about anywhere. And I speak from a sad experience of 
many cab accidents. But you must be a really expert rider to be 
prepared for every emergency. And for this purpose a little 
practice in trick-riding is more helpful than anything I know. 
One should be able almost—if not quite—to stand still, 
to spring off and on at an instant’s notice on either side of machine, 
and to manceuvre one’s iron steed within the narrowest limits. 
Even the awful bugbear of the side-slip presents no terrors to the 
mind of the expert, for a good and careful rider can almost always 
avoid this accident and even pull up and save herself when the 
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machine has started to skid. And, while on this topic, do let me 
warn you against over-ardour in the matter of bellringing. In 
many cases it only startles people, and they dance about in: front 
of you or else stand petrified. I am sure it is far better to allow 
pedestrians to go on their way undisturbed—watch their move- 
ments, and then shape your course accordingly. Besides, why 
should the cyclist expect, by ringing a bell, to carve for herself a 
royal road of progress? 

Is it indeed true that Tommy Atkins and his “Sunday girl” 
may no longer walk armin arm? If the edict be rigidly enforced, 
Tommy’s popularity will be on the wane; for where would be the 
joy of a soldier sweetheart to our sisters of the nursemaid class if 
forbidden to parade the streets hanging on his arm ? 


To have a thing is little if you’re not allowed to show it ; 
And to know a thing is nothing unless others know you know it! 


And this holds good pretty universally throughout all ranks of 
society. BEATRICE, 


A HONOLULU INCIDENT 


THE Doctor had finished, and Li See was conscious and realised 
that she was dragged back to the weary world she had tried so 
hard to leave. A little way from her couch were two small forms, 
each covered with a sheet, quiet and still ; Li See turned and saw 
them, and she smiled—she had not failed entirely. 

“ Gone away?” she asked, and before the superfluous answer 
came, the watching police-officer “ wanted to know.” 

“ Hardly up to it,” suggests the Doctor. 

“ Nonsense, you don’t know the Chinee yet ; besides, she is an 
attempted suicide and has killed her two children—(did the woman 
smile ?). Now, my woman !” 

Simply the woman Icoked up, her reddened lips parting ; “ My 
name Li See—my husband die ten year—he one very good man, 
I love him very much—and because he love very much because I 
had very sma!] feet. I have forgot him not at all—I mourn for 
him and teach my children to weep for him and burn prayers for 
him. Nobody else remember to have love for him though he been 
very good to everybody. 

“ Now, I been widow I live with Aswan, he is brother of my 
husband. Aswan one very kind man, but I think he do too much 
to care for my children and myself. He all the time give clothing 
and food ; but it cost him too much money to keep the family of 
his brother, I no can do work at all, and the children too young 
to work at all. I worry very much because we are a weight to 
Aswan, but he not complain at all—he say it all right. 

“ About ten day I think it a very good thing we all die and leave 
Aswan by himself, he no afford to send us to China; beside my 
family in China very poor. I think it one very good time to die 
when the full moon come. I speak to the boy and to the girl. 
I tell to them it one very good thing to all go to their father, and 
after they listen they say it will be good. 

“T send the boy for the opium and he buy and he bring it me. 
I mix the opium in a bowl with water. Then I ask again the 
children if they will die and go to their father, and both say it very 
good indeed. 

“‘ We dress in our good clothes and the boy drink first and then 
girl, And then right away I drink myself and we all lie down to 
sleep and die. Now I go see my children, eh!” 

And Li See, though quite free from the opium stupor, yet on 
account of her small feet, had to be assisted over to where they 
were. “Yes,” she said, “it is better to die than live. All my 
people will say I do what was good and best thing. In the world 
it is much trouble. After die all happiness. I wanted happiness 
with my husband, and I want my children have it too. It is not 
wicked. It is not bad. I not hurt my son and daughter. They 
know, and all Chinee know same. When I want them die and 
go with me to their father it show I love them very much. Here 
in the world they all the time work very hard and have sorrow and 
much worry. After we die it is all pleasure, and love all the time, 
and no bother.” 

Li See was removed in custody. 

FRANK HUMPHRIS, M.D. 
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HEAL & SON'S 
NEW WOOD BEDSTEADS 


With Iron Lath Bottoms or Wire Spring Bottoms. 





Wi 





HYGIENIC. ARTISTIC. INEXPENSIVE. 


HEAL & SON’S New Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and 
Bedroom Furniture post free. 





198, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W. 
MISFITS MOURNING 











Madame FREDERICA 


3 CORK STREET, BCND STREET 


Has now ‘on view at her SHOW ROOMS a collection of beautiful Toilettes, 

suitable for Evening or Day Wear, created by the leading firms of Paris and 

London. These charming Confections, which are quite up to date in /acon, are 
obtainable at fabulously low prices. 





N.B.—The prices are all within the reach of Ladies who desire to dress smartly 
on small incomes. 





N.B.—Ladies having Misfits, Smart Gowns, Mantles, Riding Habits, or Costumes for disposal, 
cannot do better than send them to Madame Frederica. Particulars may be had on application, 





MADAME FREDERICA SOLICITS A VISIT OF INSPECTION, 








Court Glovers, Ladies’ Hosiers, 
and Fan Importers. 


SPECIALITE : 
White Kid and Suede Gloves 


in all lengths for H 
or Her g e 


Majesty’s Drawing 


Room. 
Also Ostrich-Feather 

wy 
RS POST ORDERS 


Fans, openwork and 
real Lace Silk Hose 
} RECEIVE 
w CAREFUL 


to match any 
Shade. 
AND PROMPT t 
ALL GOODS SENT POST FREE. | 
38a OLD BOND STREET, W. 


(FIRST FLOOR SALON) 
Eight doors from Piccadilly. 




























* 


a 


ATTENTION. 











HATS, TOQUES, BONNETS, 
AND HEADDRESSES. 


SPECIALITE: , 
BRIDESMAIDS’ AND | 
TRAVELLING HATS. | 


Has returned from PARIS, and has 
now on view a Choice Collection of 
MILLINERY for the COMING 
SEASON. 


14 PONT STREET, 


CADOGAN PLACE. 
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THE GROSVENOR HOTEL! MAPLE & CO 


WICTORIA STATION. BILLIARD MATS 


BILLIARD MATS 
| BILLIARD MATS 
This Magnificent Hotel occupies the finest and most central position in 
saall ss cabin In NoiseLss CORK CARPET 


London, and its management has been entirely reorganised by gentlemen | 


appointed by the High Court of Justice, 
' pure LINOLEUM 











BELGRAVIA, LONDON, S.W. 








UNDER ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 






























































The Hotel is furnished in a superior manner, and contains upwards 
of 250 Sitting and Bed Rooms, as well as Elegant Suites of Apartments. | 
| rich sorr WILTON | 
wuxurious AXMINSTER | 
The” general reorganisation enables the management to provide the : 
highest-class DINNERS, WEDDING BREAKFASTS, &c., for which THICK. PLE TURKEY ' 
some of the finest suites of rooms in London are available. 
! Woven specially for the purpose 
This Hotel adjoins the premier Railway Station of London, and is, The Largest Stock in the World The Lowest Prices 
therefore, most convenient for travellers to and from all parts of the South BILLIARD MATS at from 50/- per Set 
eer MAPLE & CO 
Telephone No. 113, Westminster. LONDON & SMYRNA ( 
For terms apply to the Manager, J. W. APTOMMAS. | a ‘ 
21 OLD BOND STREET 
S 


vant DUVEEN BROS. | : 


2 RUE DE LA PAIX 





NEW YORK VALUERS AND EXPERTS IN FINE ARTS. th 


302 FIFTH AVENUE SP 





BEST WALUE ON MARKET St 


ROPER FRERES & CO.| : 


ROPER FRERES ROPER FRERES a 


MEDIUM DRY EXTRA DRY gi 
; Ti; 
@a me: 
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